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On Order in Analogical Sets 


by Yves R. Simon 


HY DO WE often find it necessary, or helpful, to 

observe a definite order among species in the study 
of a genus?* By hypothesis, only one meaning is involved, 
and the generic concept belongs in the same sense to species a, 
species b and species c. Elsewhere we shall be dealing with 
sets of meanings, whether related or unrelated. For the sake 
of unified expression, let it be said that a univocal term, such 
as a generic name, stands for a one-member set. Again, what 
reasons ever make it necessary to consider @ before b and c 
when a, b, and c embody one and the same meaning ? 

One of these reasons may be greater clarity on the part of 
the object. If we propose, for instance, to work out the concept 
of organic life, we may consider that it is relevant to begin with 
the lower organisms. “ Organically alive” is predicated in one 
and the same sense of the elephant, the oak tree and the amoeba. 
But in unicellular plants and animals life assumes such rela- 
tively simple forms that the amoeba and the pleurococcus are 
fittingly studied at the beginning of a course. The clarity of 
these cases, as well as their simplicity, corresponds to their 
rudimentariness. Another kind of clarity corresponds to pleni- 
tude, perfection, excellence, splendor, and in certain contexts 
—e. g., if we propose to achieve a philosophical understanding 
of life—we may judge that the higher organism is clearer: then 
it is fitting to study the oak tree before the pleurococcus. 

It also happens that within univocity an instance a is clearer 
than an instance b because a is, and 6b is not, free from 

+ There is always a reason for order in all we do, since we cannot do all 


at the same time. The question asked here refers to definite, as distinct 
from optional, order. 
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association with a foreign type. In the study of organic life 
the plant may reasonably come before the animal, where organic 
life is associated with sensation and the functions following 
upon it. Likewise, if we propose to understand such an ethical 
notion as that of commercial profit, good method requires that 
we should consider first a pure case of commerce. The opera- 
tions performed by a speculator who bought an area of desert 
at the price of four dollars an acre and sold each acre of it for 
two thousand dollars thirty years later without having done 
anything in the meantime for the improvement or conservation 
of this land, supply a pure and remarkably clear example of 
commerce and commercial profit. If a merchant, between the 
purchase and the sale, produces some distinct utility, e. g., by 
protecting land from erosion or by transporting a commodity 
from a place where it is plentiful to a place where it is scarce, 
he still may realize a profit of commercial character. But 
because this profit is associated with a compensation for utility 
created, the notion of commercial profit does not enjoy the same 
clarity as in the case of the entirely idle land speculator. In 
fact, according to all appearances, most commercial profit is 
effected in association with compensation for some service. 
From the standpoint of action, the mixed case may be incom- 
parably more important than the pure case. Yet so far as our 
understanding is concerned, the pure comes before the mixed. 

Independently of greater or lesser objective clarity, the con- 
sideration of a may reasonably come before that of b because 
a is more familiar than b. Thus, a psychologist who explains 
to beginners the diverse ways in which sense perception can be 
deceptively imitated, would discuss dream before he comes to 
hallucination. Which one of the two embodies more clearly the 
general notion of “ deceptive imitation of sense perception ”’ 
does not matter: what matters is that few men are acquainted 
with hallucination before they have studied psychology, whereas 
all have a rich experience in dreams. 
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Any analogical term conveys several meanings. These are 
not unrelated, and according to the kind of relation which 
holds them together, there is analogy of attribution, of metaphor 
or of proper proportionality. That an analogical set of mean- 
ings is an ordered one is obvious in the cases of attribution and 
metaphor. In both of these cases, though for widely different 
reasons and in different ways, the intelligibility of b strictly 
depends on the understanding of a, and the meaning of 6b does 
not exist except by the meaning of a. Considering the propo- 
sitions “ I found him in a cheerful mood,” and “ Their apart- 
ment is small, but cheerful,” it is clear that “cheerful” as 
predicated of apartment would be meaningless if it were not 
for the meaning of “cheerful” as predicated of mood. A 
cheerful apartment is one conducive to a cheerful mood. It is 
called “ cheerful” inasmuch and only inasmuch as it causes, 
or is likely to cause, a mood characterized by cheerfulness. It 
is equally obvious that the metaphorical meaning of a term 
exists only by the power of its proper meaning. True, it is 
possible to achieve some understanding of a metaphorical term 
without getting the metaphor. What did Mr. Truman have in 
mind when he said that the accusations aimed at a former 
member of his administration were a red herring? Everyone 
knows that a red herring is something used to divert attention 
from the important business that is going on. But why call it 
a red herring? To get the metaphor, to understand this meta- 
phorical expression in its metaphorical character, I must be 
acquainted with the practice of distracting hunting dogs by 
drawing a smoked fish across the trace. In attribution and in 
metaphor the law of order follows upon the fact that the object 
signified by the analogical term exists intrinsically in only one 
member of the set. Because of this law of extrinsicality in all 
cases but one, there is no abstraction in either of these analogies, 
although both presuppose abstractive operations. No meaning 
of “cheerful” is abstracted from “ cheerful” as in the mood 
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and “cheerful” as in the apartment. All the abstraction is 
completed within the meaning of “cheerful” as in the mood. 
What takes place over and above this abstraction is an attri- 
bution, inasmuch as the thing which causes a cheerful mood, 
i.e., the apartment, is related (Latin, attribuitur) to the 
cheerful mood that it causes.? For this is what “ attribution ” 
seems to signify here: the relating of a cause to an effect, or 
of an effect to a cause, or of a sign to what it stands for. 
Likewise, no meaning of “ arrow ” is abstracted from “ arrow,” 
a missile weapon, and “ arrow,” the wrong of an oppressor or 
the contumely of a proud man figuratively designated. Prior 
to the constitution of the analogical set, there is (1) an abstrac- 
tive understanding of the object designated properly, e. g., the 
arrow, (2) an abstractive understanding of the object to be 
designated metaphorically, e. g., the wrong of the oppressor, 
and (3) an abstractive understanding—perhaps implicit, and 
not necessarily univocal—of a feature really common (whether 
univocally or not) to the two things. Then, on the basis of this 
feature, a transfer (metaphora) takes place, and what is really 
the wrong of an oppressor comes to be called an arrow. 

In the analogy of proper proportionality the relevance of 
order raises greater difficulties. Two propositions are, from 
the outset, beyond doubt: (1) Here, as in any genuine analogy 
(which excludes the pseudo-analogy, the stretched univocity 
called analogy of inequality by Cajetan), there is a plurality 
of meanings. (2) The form designated by the analogical term 
exists intrinsically in each and every one of the analogates. 
As a consequence of this law of tintrinsicality in all cases, 
the first analogate, if there is any, will not be, as in the other 
analogies, the thing by whose intelligible power the secondary 

*It goes without saying that abstractive processes are involved in the 
understanding of “the thing which eauses such and such an effect.” But 
these processes remain unconnected with the meaning or meanings con- 


veyed by “cheerful” until a further process, which is one of attribution, 
not of abstraction, has taken place. 
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analogate possesses the whole of its meaning. Again, “ cheer- 
ful” as predicated of an apartment is meaningless except in 
reference to a cheerful mood, and “ arrow,” as metaphorical de- 
signation of the proud man’s contumely, that is, as member of 
‘a set whose first member is the real arrow, is unintelligible 
unless we actually know that a real arrow is a weapon capable 
of inflicting acute and sudden pain. The situation is thoroughly 
different in proper proportionality. It would be absurd to say 
that “ good ” as predicated of a physical condition is intelligible 
only by reference to “ good ” as predicated of a human action, 
or vice versa. This is expressed, in common teaching, by saying 
that no first analogate needs to be included in the definition of 
the secondary analogates. But the problem of order in proper 
proportionality is not settled by this obvious remark. How 
should this problem be approached? In the cases of attribution 
and metaphor the significance of order is plainly related to the 
absence of abstraction: accordingly, it is reasonable to assume 
that in proper proportionality also the study of abstraction is a 
way to the understanding of order. 


AnaLogicaL ABSTRACTION 


When a beginner has been taught that the fundamental con- 
cepts of metaphysics are analogical,*® he generally nurtures, for 
a while, the belief that the situation is not really so bad as it 
looks. He is willing to see that between the things whose unity 
is but one of proper proportionality the differences are very 
great. He knows that all will be falsified unless the immensity 
of these differences is fully recognized. Yet he remains con- 
vinced that, provided enough attention is given to the differ- 
ences, provided enough work is done on them, provided they 
are subjected to patient erasing, they will finally disappear 
and some common feature will be disclosed. In the beginner’s 


*From now on, “analogy” and its derivatives, when used without 
further specification, will refer to analogy of proper proportionality. 
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understanding, to say that a term is not purely equivocal but 
analogical is the same as to say that, in spite of all, the mean- 
ings do have in common some feature, albeit a very thin one, 
which survives the differences and makes it possible for a term, 
whose unity is but one of analogy, to play the role of syllogistic 
term. To be sure, univocity controls our language, and it is 
impossible not to express ourselves, once in a while, as if the 
analogates had some common trait capable of withstanding the 
tearing away of the differences. The traditional statement that 
the analogues are partly similar and partly different rather 
strongly suggests that after all differences have been duly recog- 
nized some similarity remains. 

There is no use trying to get rid of expressions which tend 
to give the analogue more unity than it actually possesses: if 
all such expressions were excluded, we no longer would be able 
to say anything about the unity of analogy. The difficulties 
involved in any discourse on analogy cannot be overcome by 
an attempt at eliminating all dangerous expressions, for all 
expressions of the human language are dangerous when there is 
a question of conveying a unity that is not univocal. Inadequate 
expressions have to be used, for there are no adequate ones. But 
when deviations toward the inexistent kind of unity begin, 
let the mind be firmly recalled to a sense of irreducible plurality. 
Thus we shall keep saying that analogical terms do not express 
sheer diversity, like the pure equivocals, but partly express 
unity and partly diversity. We shall keep speaking of features 
that are analogically common, we shall keep saying that in the 
analogy of proper proportionality a certain form is intrinsically 
present in all the analogates. But incipient deviations will be 
corrected by remarking that this form is not the same in any 
two cases, by remarking that when a feature is but analogically 
common, there is not in it anything that be common purely and 
simply, and, finally, by remarking that the expression “ partly 
similar and partly different,” if taken literally, would convey 


a 
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a generic rather than an analogical situation, for a perfect 
example of diversity combined with unity is a genus considered 
as diversified by specific differences. 

The understanding of analogy begins when we realize that 
between likeness and difference there is, in analogy, such a 
link, such an essential relation of interdependence that if the 
differential is removed, the like is removed also and nothing 
is left. This is tantamount to saying that the unity of the 
analogical term is not one of abstraction properly so-called. 
Etymology, here, is dependable: to abstract is to pull out, to 
pull something out of a complex to which it originally belongs. 
In the analysis of a species, a generic component is pulled out 
of the complex in which it combines with a differential com- 
ponent. Because the generic can be pulled out of the complex 
constituted by species a, and out of the complex constituted by 
species 6, and out of the complex constituted by species c, its 
unity can be pulled out of the multiplicity constituted by a, b 
and c. This is what “ to abstract ”’ means, and when it is purely 
and simply impossible to pull a component out of a complex 
and a unity out of a multiplicity, it is necessary to confess 
that abstraction unqualifiedly understood is impossible. True, 
it is not always easy to know if a meaning which belongs 
intrinsically to a, b and c enjoys a unity of univocity or merely 
one of analogy. To decide this issue, the appropriate method 
is to attempt abstracting this meaning from the differential 
components with which it associates. The most convincing 
example of the failure to abstract which follows upon the 
irreducible plurality of the analogue is supplied by the concept 
of being as predicated of the diverse categories. Being is 
predicable in intrinsic fashion of substance, and of quantity, 
and of quality, and of relation, etc. Let us imagine this 
operation: pulling the component common to all beings out of 
the complex constituted by its association with the differential 
component which distinguishes substance, and out of the com- 
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plex constituted by its association with the differential com- 
ponent which distinguishes quantity, etc., and consequently out 
of the multiplicity constituted by the diverse genera of being. 
Obviously, being is no less predicable of the differential than of 
the common, and as we try to pull the common out of its asso- 
ciation with the differential, the whole thing is pulled, the 
differential no less certainly than the common, and nothing is 
pulled out.* Nothing is abstracted. We have seen that there is, 
purely and simply, no abstraction in the analogies of attribution 
and of metaphor. In the case of proper proportionality, the 
least that can be said is that unqualified abstraction is im- 
possible. 

Since diversity of meanings proves irreducible in every 
analogical set, since no abstraction can drive into a state of 
pure potency the differential components of each and every 
meaning, since the differences remain in act, it is reasonable to 
ask whether the unity of an analogical set is anything else than 
that of a collection. If such were the case, “ being” would 
designate a collection made of all sorts of being; “ quantity,” 
as divided into (a) a special genus of being and (b) a property 
transcending all generic boundaries would be the collection 
made of these two; the same would hold of “ good ” as divided 
into autonomous (bonwm honestum), useful and pleasurable, 
and the same would hold of all absolute perfections as divided 
into their divine and their finite modes. More examples would 


‘be superfluous. That a set of analogically related meanings 


enjoys but the unity of a collection seems to be suggested by 
John of St. Thomas in a text which expresses forcefully the 
impossibility of an abstraction properly so-called when there is 
no univocity: the diverse analogates, he says, are present with 
their differences and their multiplicity, as grains remain distinct 
in a heap of sand, but, from a distance, the distinctness of the 


* Met., 3. 3. 998b22; St. Thomas, Jn III Meta., 8, n. 433; In V Metea., 9, 
n. 889. 
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individual grain is blurred and what is manifested is the unity 
of the heap.’ Likewise, we would say that the multiplicity of 
the trees makes it impossible to perceive the forest so long as 
we remain in the midst of it. If we want to see the forest in 
its unity, we walk out of it and climb a hill from the top of 
which we can see that the wooded area begins here and ends 
there, that it is of such and such a size and has such and such a 
shape, etc. Clearly, the unity of a heap or of a forest is that of 
a collection. 

But John of St. Thomas also warns against the nominalistic 
interpretation according to which “what corresponds to the 
analogical concept of being is the whole collection of beings in 
a certain state of confusion.” Answering the nominalists, he 
says, “ This noun ‘being’ is not a collective noun: what it 
signifies is not an aggregate of all its inferiors but their kinship 
in an analogical notion.” ° 

The unity of the universal concept qua universal is one of 
abstraction. It is in virtue of abstraction and of the unity 
resulting from it that the universal is predicable of its parts. 
This law holds, of course, for the universal concepts of collective 
realities. “‘ Deliberating assembly ” is a universal whose sub- 
jective parts are senate, house, city council, ete. The relevant 
comparison is not between the divisive and collective universals 
but between the method of unity proper to the universal concept 
—whether it be divisive or collective—and the method of unity 
proper to the thing that the collective concept signifies, viz., 
the collection itself. The latter method of unity entirely pertains 
to the order of concrete existence. Antecedently to any abstrac- 
tion and, more profoundly, to any work of the mind, a number 
of gentlemen are gathered in a deliberating assembly. The 
causes of their collective unity are (a) in the capacity of final 

*Curs. Phil., Ars. Log. P. II, Q. XIII, a. 5, p. 179 of The Material Logic 
of John of St. Thomas. Basic Treatises, transl. Y. Simon, J. Glanville, 


and G. Hollenhorst (Chicago, 1955). 
* Idid., P. Il, Q. III, a. 2, (The Material Logie ..., p. 97.) 
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cause, the good of deliberation by several, (b) in the capacity 
of formal cause, the constitution, (c) in the capacity of efficient 
cause, the body politic acting according to the constitution, 
(d) in the capacity of material cause, the hall where they 
convene, and various circumstances. 

To say that an analogical set, e. g., being, is a mere collection, 
would be to say that the unity of being, as object of metaphysical 
consideration, is entirely traceable to the real causes of the 
things which are beings in one capacity or another. That such 
is not the case is established by the universal predicability of 
being. Of any thing that is, or admits of existence, it is 
possible to say that it is a being, whereas it is not possible to 
say of a senator that he is the Senate or that he is senate. The 
collection is not predicable of any of its parts. But the analogue 
(in proper proportionality) is predicable properly of each and 
every analogate. Its being predicable of many demonstrates its 
being abstracted from many. Besides abstraction unqualified, 
which pertains to the univocal alone, there is such a thing as 
an analogical abstraction, although, in this expression, the ad- 
jective weakens the signification of the noun. Objects abstracted 
according to the analogical method remain diverse in act and 
consequently the analogue is not, in strict propriety of language, 
a universal. To say that it is a collection would be to ignore the 
essential part played by abstraction in the constitution of its 
unity. To call it a set excludes neither the role of abstraction 
nor the actuality of the differences. The expression “ analogical 
set” is vindicated both in the case of attribution and metaphor, 
where there is no abstraction, and in that of proper proportion- 
ality, where abstraction, though genuine, is held in check by 
irreducible plurality. 

The difficulties raised by the analogy of proper proportion- 
ality are so great that minds—and not only those of the phi- 
losophers—are everlastingly tempted to deny that any analogical 
term can be predicated intrinsically of more than one subject, 
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which would be the same as to say that analogy of proper 
proportionality does not exist. Every term predicable intrin- 
sically of various subjects would belong univocally to all of 
them, and every term predicated of various subjects in a variety 
of related meanings would owe its relative unity either to 
attribution or to metaphor. 

It is easy to find historically significant examples of the 
tendency to eliminate the analogy of proper proportionality and 
the mysteries which fill every space where this analogy is 
allowed to penetrate. Thus, in the issue of the divine names, 
the proposition “ Being, one, good, just, loving and all terms 
expressing absolute perfections are predicated analogically of 
God and of creatures” can be dispensed with either by the 
agnostic method or through a pious annihilation of the world. 
In all varieties of agnosticism, an affirmative proposition of 
which “ God ” is the subject is described as devoid of meaning. 
On the other hand, many metaphysicians and religious thinkers 
are driven, more or less consciously and consistently, by the 
tendency to believe that being, goodness and the other absolute 
perfections belong to God in such an exclusive fashion that they 
can never be predicated of a creature in an intrinsic way. The 
created world disappears into a vacuum and it seems that God’s 
infinite perfection is fittingly exalted. All our metaphysical 
troubles are over. But not for long, since any such experience 
as that of pain or love or duty causes us again to touch the 
universe of finite perfection. It is the glory of Aquinas to have 
understood that the world of creatures, though caused out of 
nothing, ready to disappear into inexistence, and truly akin to 
nothingness, is full of reality, full of activity, full of life and 
full of liberty. All mystics proclaim that God is He who is, 
and that I am the one who is not; but these mystical expressions 
of God’s infinity and of the creature’s wretchedness are balanced 
by equally mystical expressions of a sense for what is real and 
great in this most wretched of all creatures, myself, and a time 
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comes when this is what St. John of the Cross has to say: 
“ Mine are the heavens and mine is the earth. Mine are the 
nations; the just are mine and mine are the sinners. The angels 
are mine, and mine is the Mother of God, and all things are 
mine. And God Himself is mine. .. .”* Another familiar 
example concerns the problem of evil. The Stoics and many 
others endeavored to drive physical evil out of reality, as if 
moral evil were the only thing of which evil can be predicated 
intrinsically. Thus, we would not have to bother about the 
analogy of proper proportionality in which evil is predicated 
of moral and of physical evil. Yet disease is present, and 
children die every day. 

To sum up, let us survey the methods of unity used in the 
four cases of univocity, attribution, metaphor and proper pro- 
portionality. When a term is univocal its unity is, unqualifiedly, 
the work of abstraction. In the kind of analogy exemplified by 
“healthy ” or “cheerful,” the unity of irreducibly diverse 
meanings is brought about by relating an effect to its proper 
cause or a cause to its proper effect. In metaphor, the method 
of unity is, according to etymology, the transfer of the name 
designating a thing to another thing that it cannot designate 
properly so long as it retains in act the character of a trans- 
ferred name. In proper proportionality, the method of unity is 
abstraction indeed, but it is an abstraction by way of confusion. 
It is an incomplete, weak, partial abstraction which does not 
go so far as to drive the differences into a state of potentiality. 
An analogical set is made of meanings which remain actually 
diverse; accordingly, an analogue is a set rather than a uni- 
versal. But inasmuch as the set is said to be analogical by 
proper proportionality, its unity is traced to an operation of the 
mind. Regardless of what real causes do or do not do for unity, 
the parts of the analogical set, considered as analogical, are held 


* Oracion del alma enamorada, in Vida y Obras de San Juan de la Crus 
(Madrid, 1950) p. 1281. 
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together, relatively and in such a way as to let actual diversity 
subsist, by a sort of abstraction. Because this abstraction is 
incomplete, and the unity that it brings about relative, attribut- 
ing the name of the set to each of its members will always be 
accompanied by the restricting clause: in its own way. This 
clause brings forth the actuality of the multiple in the analogical 
set. Inasmuch as the analogue (e.g., being) contains its in- 
feriors in act, an analogical set is like a forest which owes 
whatever unity it enjoys to its real causes. But inasmuch as an 
analogical set possesses in some way, no matter how qualified, 
a unity of abstraction, the comparison with the forest proves 
deficient: from the top of the hill it remains altogether im- 
possible to say that a tree ts a forest. 


Unrversat anp Sets 


The methods of order which obtain in attribution and meta- 
phor cannot apply to proper proportionality because they are 
essentially relative to the extrinsic character of the analogue 
in any secondary analogate. If the “ confusion ” of analogical 
abstraction is an orderly one, the principle by which an instance 
ranks first and another second must be relative to the character 
of intrinsicality in all instances which distinguishes proper 
proportionality from the other analogies. At this point un- 
certainty is often caused by the association of two types of 
analogy in the understanding of one and the same object. Of 
all analogies, the one that Aristotle knows best, mentions most 
often and describes most successfully, is the analogy of attri- 
bution, famously exemplified by the term “ healthy ” as predi- 
cated of the thing which has health, viz., the organism, of the 
thing which causes health, e. g., the appropriate food, and of the 
thing which, being a proper effect of health, evidences it, e. g., 
the complexion of a healthy person. When Aristotle wants to 
show that the unity of being is not one of univocity, he uses 
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the example of “healthy.” * Does he mean that the unity of 
being is merely one of attribution? If such were the case, 
substance alone would be a being in an intrinsic sense. The 
nine genera of accidents would deserve to be called beings only 
in the way in which the complexion of a healthy man is said to 
be healthy, an apartment is said to be cheerful, and a piece 
of work, e. g., a desk or a cabinet, is said to be conscientious. 
All the universe of accidental reality would disappear into 
fiction. (Beings of reason, indeed, are called beings only by 
analogy of attribution.*) Instead of Aristotle’s system we would 
have a partial monism reminiscent of Parmenides. Reducing 
the analogy of being to one of attribution is ruled out by 
fundamental features of Aristotelian metaphysics. Then, how 
should the likening of “ being” to “ healthy ” be interpreted ? 
It can be said that what Aristotle needs in these places is 
merely to express the ability of a term to stand for diverse, 
but not unrelated, meanings: no doubt, this logical property is 
well exemplified by the analogy of “ healthy.” 

However, it should be noticed that meanings connected by 
an analogy of proper proportionality may also be connected by 
another kind of analogy. For instance, whereas being is predi- 
cable of both substance and accident intrinsically, it is also 
true that substance and accident are related causally. The 
analogy of being, as predicated of substance and accident, is 
mixed. It comprises both attribution and proper proportionality. 
Accident is an effect and a cause of substance and in this double 
capacity it deserves to be called a being just as the work of a 
conscientious artisan deserves to be called a conscientious piece 
of work. This is, pedagogically, the first, i. e., the most readily 
accessible, part of the description, but it is not, scientifically, 
the main one. Quantity, quality, relation . .. really exist, they 
are real ways of being, and whereas a cabinet which is truth- 


* Met, 4. 2. 1003a33. 
*Cajetan, On the Analogy of Names, 8, 94. 
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fully said to be a conscientious piece of work really is not 
conscientious at all, the real accidents of substance are beings in 
an intrinsic, and not only in a causal way. From this it follows 
that the analogy of attribution, whenever it combines - with 
proportionality, is reduced to a state of virtuality. It cannot 
retain its form when the denomination is intrinsic, for its 
form implies extrinsicality in all cases but one. We still may 
speak of mixed analogy, but, of the two types combined, only 
one, viz., the analogy of proportionality, exists in its own form; 
the other, viz., the analogy of attribution, has lost its own form, 
and the effect of attribution—the connection of meaning by 
causal relations—takes place within a system ruled by the form 
of proportionality.” 

Whenever we are confronted by mixed analogy, we have a 
good reason to wonder whether the conspicuous order of the 
analogates pertains to proper proportionality or is due to an- 
other kind of analogy. All will grant that being is said of 
substance by priority and of accident by posteriority: but does 
this order result exclusively from the causal relation between 
substance and accident? Or does it also belong to being as 
intrinsically predicated, in diverse ways and degrees, both of 
substance and of accident? To avoid the additional difficulty 
that mixed analogy may cause, it is indispensable that basic 
work on order in proper proportionality should use examples 
where disturbance by the properties of attribution or of meta- 
phor “ is unlikely. Let us consider the concept of life taken in 


** This is well expressed by John of St. Thomas, op. cit., P. II, Q. XIII, 
a. 4. (The Material Logic ..., p. 165.) See also J. Maritain, Les 
degrés du savoir (Paris, 1932) pp. 825-826. 

™ In one of his papers on the role of the first analogate in the analogy 
of proper proportionality (“L’analogie,” Revue de philosophie, XXX 
[1923] 258-259), F. Blanche uses the example of “ caterpillar” as predi- 
cated of a butterfly in the larva stage and as understood in the expression 
“caterpillar tractor.” He points out that the latter expression in unin- 
telligible unless one knows what a caterpillar is. Penido (Le réle de 
Vanalogie en théologie dogmatique (Paris, 1931] p. 52) objects that it is 
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its analogical amplitude. This example should be clearly dis- 
tinguished from, as well as related to, the one used in the 
introduction of this paper. There we were speaking of order 
within the univocal concept of organic life. Here we are 
concerned with the problem of order in an analogical concept 
whose proportional unity embraces organic and animal life, and 
motionless self-actuation, and also divine life, which is free 
not only from motion but also from causal emanation. To 
understand life philosophically we start with the distinction 
between the state of being alive and its privation in animals. 
A biologist who had given up defining life remarked with 
melancholy that a little boy perceives the difference between a 
living dog and a dead or a stuffed dog. True, there is no 
necessary reason why philosophers—or biologists—should fail 
to grasp things that little boys seem to understand so well. A 
dead or stuffed dog does not budge when he is offered food, 
called, or kicked, whereas it takes but a slight stimulation to 
make a living dog run. Self-motion—in the sense in which a 
running dog is said to be moving—is the thing which primarily 
makes the difference between the living and the nonliving. 

But the life embodied in contemplation, in joy, and in the 
happier and loftier forms of love is motionless. The thing 
whose life is motion and the thing which is in act of living 
without being in motion have diverse ways of being alive, and 
if we attempt to leave out what is differential in each of these 
ways, the whole concept of being alive will, in either case, be 
destroyed. 

Of motionless life we have an experience, but whatever 
understanding we have of it comes after our experiences with 
living and dead animals. The notion of a motionless way of 
being alive involves a conceptual interpretation secondary to 
the metaphorical analogy involved in “caterpillar tractor” which causes 


the understanding of this expression to depend on previous acquaintance 
with caterpillars. 
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the understanding of mutable natures. The proposition that the 
things sensible and mutable make up the formal object of our 
understanding ** does not only mean that these things are, 
genetically, the first to be understood, it also means that what- 
ever else we understand is attained through the object consti- 
tuted by the intelligibility of sensible nature. With regard to 
existence our spiritual self is known by reflection upon acts 
primarily relative to the things sensible, and with regard to 
whatness, it is a reconsideration of the intelligibility contained 
in sense experience which leads to acquaintance with the things 
of the mind.** The method of this reconsideration is but partly 
negative. Suppose that having attained, albeit within narrow 
limits, the truth about an issue, I contemplate this truth and 
keep contemplating it and that, like a mountain climber who 
has reached a summit, I give myself up to the joy of being 
alive. In order to understand what is taking place in me, I 
consider again what makes up the essence of life in such mutable 
and sensible things as dogs that answer calls, growing plants, 
and insects suddenly swarming after a summer rain. Inside 
the self-motion of things, I recognize something deeper than 
self-motion,—a deeper reality and a deeper intelligibility. Self- 
motion is a case of self-actuation and it is because the self- 
moving thing is actuating itself that it is said to be alive. In 
terms of life, the contemplating intellect does better than move 
itself: it causes itself to be in act without motion. 

At this point two kinds of order are already perceptible: 
with regard to the genesis of our cognitions, life by way of 
self-motion comes first and life by way of motionless self- 
actuation comes second, whereas with regard to the thing itself, 
to its genuineness, to its intrinsic intelligibility, to its excellence 
and to its splendor, life by way of motionless self-actuation 
comes first and life in motion second. We are wondering in 


12 On the Soul, 3. 8. 432a5. 
** Summa Theol., I, 87, 1. 
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what sense it can be said that what comes second, in either 
system, is known through what comes first. Also, should it be 
said that the analogates (e. g., life as self-motion and life as 
motionless self-actuation) occupy definite places within the 
analogue which stands for both of them, viz., life? We have 
laid strong emphasis on the fact that the persistent actuality 
of the differences in the analogue rules out the ways proper to 
abstraction. Analogy uses a method of confusion, but by now 
it is becoming clear that the meanings “confused” in the 
analogue are fused together in orderly fashion, i. e., according 
to relations of priority and posteriority.** 


anp ABSTRACTION 


Comparing, again, analogical with generic abstraction, let us 
point out, in close connection with preceding remarks, that the 
genus is logically indifferent to the differences which divide it 
into species. The notion of triangle has no special affinity to, 
and no repugnance against, the particularities of the isosceles 
or the scalene. Nothing in the nature of the triangle wishes 
that two of its sides be or not be equal to each other. The 
genus is related to specific differences as matter is related to 
form: in both cases the determining factor comes from outside 
that which it determines, and the determined is passively in- 
different to the various determinations that it admits of. The 
difference of one species asserts what the difference of another 
species denies, but these differences cannot be interpreted as 


** The Material Logic of John of St. Thomas ..., p. 601. “ When it is 
said that the analogue of proper porportionality is ‘confused,’ this term 
is taken in its root sense of ‘being fused together.’ Nothing more is 
meant. It does not mean that the subjects of the analogue are lumped 
together in a random agglomeration, a thing John of St. Thomas explicitly 
rules out. Disorder is not meant. On the contrary, a degree of order among 
the subjects confusively known in the analogue is definitely implied. For 
the very proportional similarity among the subjects is itself a sort of 
order. The subjects are present confusedly, but actually and in an 
ordered way.” J. Glanville, note to P. II, Q. XIII, a. 5. 
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assertions or negations of the generic nature. The properties of 
the triangle are not asserted more strongly by the particularities 
of the isosceles than by those of the scalene, or vice versa. Nor 
would it occur to anybody to say that the meaning of the triangle 
is held in check, opposed, or negated in any way by the par- 
ticularities of the scalene or those of the isosceles. Extraneous- 
ness on the part of the determining entails indifference on the 
part of the determined. 

But the differential factors which distinguish each particular 
member of an analogical set (e. g., substance and accident) are 
not extraneous to the analogue: they spring from within it; 
accordingly, the determining component of an analogate always 
constitutes, in some way or degree, an assertion or a negation 
of the determined. When St. Thomas says that accident is “ of 
a being rather than a being, magis entis quam ens.” he 
clearly implies that the signification of being is fully asserted in 
the case of substance but undergoes a setback in the case of 
accident. Considering the way in which the nature of the 
triangle is specified by the particularities of the isosceles and 
those of the scalene, it is impossible to say that the generic 
nature is, in any sense whatever, asserted by one system of 
particularities and denied by the other. But in analogy that 
which is common and determined elicits its differences and 
determinations out of its own ground, and thts cannot be done 
except by assertion and negation. Let us analyze several 
examples. 

Take the division of being into infinite and finite: to obtain 
the differentiating factor of the infinite, nothing is needed 
except an unqualified assertion of being—an assertion that is 
not held in check by any negation. But in order to obtain the 
differential factor of the finite, being has to elicit a limitation 
of itself. It cannot be said that being is indifferent to infinity 


1% Summa Theol., I, 90, 2; I-II, 110, 2 ad 3, St. Thomas is referring to 
Met. l. 
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and limitation as triangle is indifferent to the particularities of 
its species. Infinite being, never-ending being, expresses being 
infinitely more genuinely and faithfully than being limited, and 
circumscribed by an area of nonbeing. In comparison with the 
infinite being, things finite disclose mostly their kinship with 
nothingness. That the limitation of being is itself a way of 
being, derived from being and from nothing else, is a paradox 
indeed. But let us be aware that a similar paradox is involved, 
more or less noticeably, in every analogy of proper proportion- 
ality. 

The analogical set of the “ ways of life” can now supply 
information that was inaccessible to the preceding analyses. 
The differential factor of animal life is derived from the 
common ground by a definite assertion, viz., that of self-motion 
in the order of formal causality, and the differential factor of 
vegetative life is derived from the same ground by the negation 
of this particular excellence in self-motion. What brings forth 
the differential feature of life by motionless activity is the 
assertion of a definite fullness, viz., the fullness which pertains 
to the act of a subject in act. What brings forth the differential 
feature of life by self-motion is a negative clause—negative, I 
mean, in relation to the concept of life itselfi—for an agent 
that lives by way of motion is one for which vital operations 
remain the acts of a subject in potency, i.e., of a subject that 
ts not in act. And when, finally, we compare life by way of 
self-actuation (whether motion be involved or not) with life by 
way of absolute actuality, it is an all-embracing assertion, 
exclusive of every negation, which expresses the supreme form 
of life. But finite life is expressed by denying, in the case of 
all the living except God, the plenitude constituted by the 
absolute identity of essence, existence, and activity. 

Physical evil, especially as manifested by the experience of 
pain, comes before moral evil in the genesis of our cognitions. 
But moral evil is infinitely more of an evil than any evil of 
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nature. Here, the intuitions of conscience constitute a depend- 
able introduction to metaphysical truth. A normal sense for the 
right and wrong is all we need in order to know that independ- 
ently of any genetic order, the set of the meanings of evil is 
an ordered one and that primacy belongs to evil in voluntary 
action, moral evil. The faith of the ethical man expresses the 
conviction that, in terms of evil, something of infinite signifi- 
cance is asserted of sin and denied of suffering and death. The 
analysis of this feeling involves special difficulties of expression 
because of the privative nature of evil. Let us turn to the 
positive realities of which evils are the privations. Every 
nature, by the very fact that it is what it is, tends toward a 
definite state of perfection. Failure to achieve such a state, 
privation of the excellence which should be its own, is for any 
nature a physical evil of some sort and degree. The will also 
is a nature and it admits, as well as any other nature, of a good 
and a bad physical condition. By native constitution or some 
other accident, a man may be afflicted with a weak will just as 
he may be afflicted with a poor memory. So long as it is con- 
tained within such limits as those set by native constitution or 
some other accident, the weakness of the will is but a physica! 
evil. But this distinguished nature, the will, is related to the 
good in a unique way, and it is this unique relation to the good 
which, over and above all perfections and privations of nature, 
such as natural strength and natural weakness, enables it to 
bring about the whole universe of moral excellence and moral 
failure, in short, the universe of morality. The will is a 
relation to the good absolutely speaking, to the thing which is 
the good and which comprises all goods, to the thing which is 
present in every good and transcends all finite goods, and keeps 
free from coincidence with any good save divine perfection 
intuitively present. By reason of this unique relation to the 
good, the will, considered not as a nature but as the source and 
subject of a new universe, viz., that of voluntariness, freedom, 
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and morality, admits of being deprived of due perfection in a 
sense both radically different from, and infinitely more genuine 
than, the sense in which any nature can undergo privation. 
The common ground expressed by the analogical concept of evil, 
namely, the privation of form, the privation of a completeness 
which belongs to a thing by reason of what it is, is asserted, 
indeed, in the cases of poverty, disease, and death, and, once 
more, there is no question of denying that physical privations are. 
evils in an intrinsic sense. But as long as privation is only that 
of a physical form, evil is negated by the very fact that it is 
restricted to the order of nature. We express ourselves with 
metaphysical appropriateness when, speaking of beloved persons 
who suffer, say, poverty, disease, defamation, we end with these 
words, “but we are proud of them, for in spite of all these 
trials, they remain good.” 

Another striking example is supplied by the division of 
relation into predicamental and transcendental. A supreme 
genus cannot be defined; yet we obtain a helpful substitute for 
a definition of relation by remarking that in such cases as 
fatherhood or sonship, or in such cases as the relation of the 
double to the half and of the half to the double, we are dealing 
with things whose whole being consists in a way of being 
relative to a term. The predicamental relation comprises no 
reality whatever besides the entity constituted by relation itself. 
It is a pure relation. In the double, qua double, nothing is 
found that is not a relation to the half. The whole of its 
esse is an esse ad. Thus, the character of relation, in this 
particular category, is unqualifiedly asserted and in no way 
negated. Transcendental relations, on the contrary, are things 
whose being is not exhausted by their being relative. Sciences 
are such things. To define any of them, all we need is to 
ascertain its object. Is it correct to say that a science, an art, 
or a faculty is a relation to the object which distinguishes it, 
and which causes it to be what it is? Is it correct to say that 


| 
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medicine is a relation to the prevention and healing of diseases, 
that the intellect is a relation to being and that the will is a 
relation to the good? There are perfectly truthful expressions. 
They do not say that the being of a science, an art, or a faculty 
comes down to a way of being related to a term (as in the case 
of the double and the half). Faculties, sciences and arts are 
qualities. Relations of this kind are not contained within the 
special category of relation or any special category whatso- 
ever: they are fittingly called transcendental. A quality which 
is essentially relative to some thing distinct from itself is 
called a relation without impropriety, for its being relative is in 
no way superadded to, or really distinct from, what it is as a 
quality. A science is a quality relative to an object. In the 
quality which is science a relation is embodied. But it is by 
reason of what this quality is that this relation is embodied in 
it. Here, quality and relation are connected by real identity. 
It is appropriate to say that a science is a quality and it is 
appropriate to say that it is a relation. But it is not a relation 
in the same sense as in the case of the double and the half, for, 
whereas the whole being of the double consists in its being the 
double of the half, it cannot be said that the whole being of a 
science consists in its relatedness. 

A transcendental relation is a mixed relation. It is a thing 
relative which, by reason of identity with itself, contains a 
relation. There is nothing in it that be not relative, and yet 
its esse is not just an esse ad. Even though the whole of its 
being is relative, relation does not constitute the whole of its 
being. What distinguishes the transcendental from the predica- 
mental relation is that in the transcendental the assertion of the 
common ground, analogically expressed by the word “ relation,” 
is associated with the assertion of an essence, such as quality, 
which is something else than relation, no matter how thoroughly 
relative it may be. 

To sum up: whereas the concept of the double or the half 
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is entirely and exclusively constituted by a relation, the concept 
of a thing transcendentally relative implies, together with rela- 
tion itself, an essence (e.g., quality) which, so far as its 
distinguishing features are concerned, simply is not a relation. 
Thus, the division of relation into predicamental and trans- 
cendental is effected by pure assertion in the case of predica- 
mental—indeed, a pure relation—and by assertion coupled with 
a negation in the case of transcendental—indeed, a mized rela- 
tion. This division is brought about by the opposition of the 
“yes” on one side and the togetherness of the “ yes” and the 
“no” on the other side. Both the “ yes” and the “no” and 
the togetherness of the “yes” and the “no” concern the 
common ground: if they did not, there would be univocity, not 
analogy. And thus we now can express with more precision than 
in the foregoing the criterion by which, in difficult cases, it 
can be decided whether a concept is univocal or analogical. This 
decision is safely obtained if only we answer the question, 
“ Where do the ‘ yes’ and the ‘ no’ belong?” If in the common 
ground (e. g., being as divided into substance and accident, or 
life as divided by the ways of self-motion and those of motion- 
less activity, or evil as divided into physical and moral, or 
relation as divided into predicamental and transcendental), then 
the common ground is analogical. If in differences added to 
the common ground and specificative of its potency, the common 
ground is univocal and its character of community is un- 
qualified.** 

At this point it is possible to explain the paradox of a 
confusion in which an order is implied. So long as abstraction 
uses the ways of its own, it does not, all by itself, establish any 

** We have already remarked that there may be two orders in a set of 
related meanings, inasmuch as what is prior in reality, in genuineness, and 
in intrinsic intelligibility, may be posterior in the genesis of our cognitions. 
But the presence of such opposite orders is not a universal] law of analogical 


unity. What is first analogate by reason of greater genuineness may also 
be first for human minds. 
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kind of order. It effects a unity of universality and says nothing 
about priority and posteriority among the things of which the 
universal is predicable. When the concept of tree has been 
disengaged from the complexes which constitute the oak, the 
maple, and the pine, we know nothing about what comes before 
and what comes after among the species of tree. But, in analogy, 
abstraction uses ways that are not its own, for the obvious 
reason that the differentiating features exist in the common 
ground as actually as the common features. These differentiat- 
ing features cannot be expressed except by assertion and nega- 
tion of the common ground, and thus order is brought into 
logical existence, for assertion comes before negation and pure 
assertion comes before any complex in which negation plays a 
part. Analogical abstraction proceeds by “fusing together” 
the members of a set. But such “ fusing together” involves 
assertions and negations which define priorities and posteriori- 
ties ; if these assertions and negations were ignored, there would 
no longer be “ confusion ”: rather, there would be substitution 
of the ways of abstraction for ways that abstraction cannot 
recognize as its own, and a fallacious imposition of univocity 
upon subjects which exclude all unity except that of analogy. 

Let it be noticed, further, that within the analogy of proper 
proportionality the obviousness and the significance of order 
increase as the possibilities of abstraction decrease. It is in 
varying degree that analogical sets admit of the qualified ab- 
straction which expresses, together with irreducible diversity of 
meanings, the distinctive attribute of proper proportionality, 
namely, intrinsicality in every instance. “‘ Good,” as predicated 
of a healthy condition and of a human action makes up a set 
subject to the law of qualified abstraction. But what about 
“ good ” as predicated of a creature and of God? Here, infinite 
distance between the analogates exalts order as it cuts to a 
minimum the possibilities of abstraction. Many would hesitate 
to say which comes before which in the set of “ accident” as 
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predicated of the nine genera listed by Aristotle, but whenever 
a term is predicated of God and creatures, order between its 
meanings comes forth with splendor. So far as nature and 
intelligibility are concerned, divine names—being, knowledge, 
love, justice, mercy . . . —belong by priority to God and by 
posteriority to creatures, although they belong by priority to 
creatures in the development of our knowledge. It may well be 
that no two analogical sets admit of abstraction in the same 
degree; if such turns out to be the case, we may expect order 
to assume necessity and obviousness in indefinitely many 
degrees, for the function of order, in all sorts of analogy, is to 
procure whatever unity is not procured by abstraction. 


PROPORTIONALITY AND ORDER 


Further understanding of order in analogy can be obtained 
through systematic reference to the concept of proportion which 
gives its name to the whole subject. The fundamental definition 
of this concept has belonged to elementary education ever since 
the time of the early Greek mathematicians. A proportion 
(analogia) is the equality of two ratios. But a problem of 
ambiguity arises in several languages: “ proportion,” which 
designates the complex system of two equal ratios, viz., 
a:b::c:d, also designates, in a multiplicity of contexts, a 
simple ratio, viz., a:b. It is perfectly correct to ask, for 
instance, what is the proportion of English-speaking people in 
Ontario? The expected answer is a two-figure system, such as 
4/5. The ambiguity of “ proportion ” often makes it necessary 
to use the word proportionality, in spite of its abstract char- 
acter, when we speak of a complex system comprising two ratios 
and expressing their equality. “ Proportionality,” in good 
language, should designate nothing else than the form of that 
which is proportional. In fact, the theorists of logical analogy 
had to use “ proportionality,” even with no special reference to 
abstract form, whenever they wanted to designate safely the 
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complex system of the type a:b: :c¢:d, for the word proportion 
too readily designates the simple ratio, a:b.** When a logical 
analogy is patterned after the complex system called a propor- 
tion in arithmetic, the expression “ analogy of proportionality,” 
is imposed upon us by the facts of language as the only way to 
express ourselves unambiguously. 

The theory of proportions was first restricted to commen- 
surable quantities. By all testimonies, the Pythagoreans, who 
discovered the existence of the incommensurables, treated them 
as perplexing exceptions, abnormalities from which no general 
consequence could be derived. Pythagorean proportions are 
made of integers. The decisive progress toward strict appropri- 
ateness was achieved by Eudoxus (408-355) who is held the 
originator of the treatment found in the Fifth Book of Euclid: 
here, basic definitions are such as to leave out of the picture the 
question of whether magnitudes are commensurable or not.** 

Assuming that the laws under consideration hold for incom- 
mensurable as well as for commensurable magnitudes, univocity 
still may obtain, and what is an analogy (analogia, proportion) 
in a mathematical sense may not be a logical analogy. The com- 
munity of meaning which, by the sign of equality, exists between 
2/4 and 3/6 is unqualified.** Indeed, the objective concept of 
2/4 and that of 3/6 are diverse, just as there is diversity, in 
objective existence, between 7 + 5 and 12. But the thing which 
is 7+ 5 is also, by absolute necessity, the thing which is 12, 

** How a simple ratio comes to be designated by a word designating the 
obviously and importantly different concept of proportion can be plausibly 
explained as follows: words expressing a simple ratio between two terms 
(a:b) often convey the implication that this ratio, or relation, is what 
it should be. In this case, the two-number system explicitly designated 
(a/b) is silently identified with another two-number system, another 


simple ratio which has the meaning of an ideal, an archetype, a regulating 
pattern. 

1**T. Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle (Oxford, 1949) p. 43. 

**T wish to express my gratitude to Mr. Robert Silver, a young mathe- 
matician with keen interest in philosophy, whose suggestions were very 
helpful in my work on this phase of the present subject. 
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and likewise the thing which is 2/4 is the same as the thing 
which is 3/6. The sign placed between 2/4 and 3/6 is not that 
of identity (=). But the sign of equality (—) is placed between 
2/4 and .5 as well as between 3/6 and .5. And between .5, 
which is equal to 2/4, and .5, which is equal to 3/6, identity is 
absolute (.5==.5).”° Briefly, in spite of the striking differ- 
ences * that follow upon the diversity of the terms, both of 
the ratios that are declared equal are reducible to one and the 
same thing, viz., the half. This reducibility suffices to preserve 
univocity. Thus, the unity of two expressions can be propor- 
tional in a proper sense without ceasing to be univocal. The 
form of proportionality does not, all by itself, disrupt univocity 
and bring about the logical property called analogy. The 
problem is to determine what factor maintains univocity in 
proportionality and what factor causes a:b::c:d to be an 
analogy in the logical sense. | 

Many would say that the univocity of mathematical propor- 
tions—whether these are made of integers or of possibly in- 
commensurable magnitudes—is assured by the generic unity 
which is supposed to comprise all mathematical objects, viz., 
the category of quantity. But even if it is assumed that, 
according to the old definitions (which, at the present time, 


*° We use the symbols a/b and a/b =c/d when the resemblance of the 
ratios is univocal, and the symbols a:b::c:d when this resemblance is, or 
at least may be, merely analogical. The symbol a/b = c/d has often been 
used by theorists of logical analogy, who were not aware that the sign = 
suggests univocity irresistibly. 

** Much can be learned from the fact that in all their logical and popular 
uses the word analogy and its derivatives point to striking differences. 
Even in its loosest acceptations, “analogy” is never entirely synonymous 
with resemblance: it is always in spite of obvious differences that the 
feature referred to is held to be possessed of unity. It is good language to 
say that the gills of the fish are analogous to the lungs of the mammals, 
or that there are analogies between the Greco-Buddhist and the Gothic art, 
but nobody would say that the son is analogous to the father. Between 
father and son, resemblances are held to be a matter of course. In short, 
a resemblance called an analogy, albeit in the loosest sense, always 
connotes differences which tend to make it unnoticeable. 
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are almost unanimously rejected or reconsidered) the object of 
mathematics implies necessarily a reference to quantity, it does 
not follow that mathematical objects never are affected by modes 
disruptive of univocity. In St. Thomas’ words, mathematics 
deals with quantity (in a certain state of abstraction) and 
with the properties pertaining to it essentially: ef ea quae 
quantitates consequuntur.** These properties essentially con- 
nected with quantity belong to the categories of quality, relation, 
where, when, and situs. The predicamental unity of quantity 
does not guarantee that mathematical concepts are always used 
univocally. Indeed, it is easy to find examples of analogical 
concepts within the domain of quantitative properties. Thus, 
the term circle in Euclidean geometry and the same term in 
the system of postulates which define the taxicab space have 
obviously diverse meanings, but these meanings are related, 
and their relation is neither one of attribution nor one of 
metaphor: it is one of proper proportionality. The circle 
defined in a taxicab space is a circle in an intrinsic sense, 
although its way of being a circle is so different from the 
Euclidean way that one and the same figure is a circle in one 
space and a square in the other. The paradox of a circle which 
is also a square is easily understood as soon as it is traced to 
analogical unity between two meanings of distance. In the taxi- 
cab space, two distances are equal when they are expressed by 
the same number of units on the meter. The line connecting 
the points at an equal distance—so defined—from a point 
within the figure called center is modified by the condition that 
a cab cannot move through buildings but must stay on streets.” 

** In Boeth. de Trin., V, 3. 

™ Referring to the well-known works of K. Menger (see You Will Like 
Geometry (Chicago, 1953] p. 5), H. Curtis writes that the points of a 
taxicab geometry “are the points of a grid of streets which cuts a city 
into square blocks. ... The circle C(P,4) of radius r about a street corner 
P (i.e., the set of points which are at distance r from P by taxi) lies on 
@ square in diamond position relative to the grid of the streets.” (“A 


Note on the Taxicab Geometry,” in American Mathematical Monthly, LX 
[1953] No. 6.) 
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We are dealing here with a plain case of analogy, and yet, even 
by the old definitions, we have not left the domain of mathe- 
matics. This example should suffice to show that the reference 
to quantity is not what safeguards univocity in the familiar 
case of proportional magnitudes. 

Moreover, the displacement of predicamental by transcen- 
dental quantity in proportional expressions does not necessarily 
disrupt univocity. In order to convey a univocal resemblance 
which, as we understand it, holds in spite of great and obvious 
differences, we often use the pattern of proportionality. A 
young student in logic had been praised for a remarkable paper; 
a logician who no longer was so young went over the paper and 
made the disgraceful comment that the boy still had a few 
things to learn. The obvious reply was that an eighteen-year- 
old beginner has his own way of being excellent, which is not 
the same as thatiof a mature scholar. The proportionality is 
unmistakable. Excellence in an eighteen-year-old beginner is 
to the ability of such a young student as excellence in a mature 
scholar is to the ability of a mature scholar. And yet, it is 
the same kind of excellence which, in diverse degrees, is attri- 
buted to the young scholar and to the older one. Univocity 
is not disrupted. Similar examples can easily be found in 
things of art and beauty. Our lives are too short for us to 
read all the great books available: then why do we stubbornly 
remain interested in novels, plays and poems which no one 
would call really great? The answer is, in many cases, that we 
do not waste our time when we read compositions that are 
perfect for what they are, perfect in their own way, even 
though their way of being perfect may be immeasurably inferior 
to that of Homeric poems or Shakespearean plays. Here, again, 
there is unmistakable proportionality in the expression of the 
univocal. 

From Cajetan on, “analogy of inequality” has designated 
the case of terms whose unity, though univocal, is best conveyed 
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by the form of proportionality. It is a false analogy, a pseudo- 
analogy.“ But why call it an analogy at all if it is a kind of 
univocity? In spite of appearances, it is proper to describe 
as an analogy, with due reservations, a unity of meaning which, 
to speak properly, is not analogical. In the often-quoted words 
of St. Thomas, analogical meanings are partly identical and 
partly different: this is the reason why, whenever we need to 
stress significant differences we use the form of analogy 
(a:b::e:d) even though the differences emphasized fail to 
disrupt univocity. Because in analogy properly so-called it is 
impossible to get rid of the differences, the form of analogy 
is appropriate whenever the subject demands that differences 
be in focus. 

Let us sum up the preceding inquiry. (1) Proportionality 
is compatible with univocity, as in 2/4 == 3/6. (2) Unity of 
meaning in mathematical proportions cannot be properly traced 
to any assumed univocity of the things quantitative: even if, 
contrary to the views commonly accepted in our time, the 
object of mathematics is held to imply an essential reference to 
quantity, we still can think of mathematical concepts whose 
unity is but one of analogy. (3) Most decisively, a proportion 
by no means contained in the category of quantity may well 
convey a univocal meaning. 

Proportionality is analogy in the logical sense when and 
only when it expresses the assertions and negations which, as 
shown, account for the role of order in analogical abstraction. 
Turning, again, to a familiar example, take the division of 
being into act and potency. When we say that a newly-born 
member of the human species is a geometrician in potency, we 
mean to express a real difference between him and a monkey 
born the same day. To be capable, so far as specific nature is 


concerned, of learning geometry, is a real ability. And yet the 


“Cf. J. Anderson, The Bond of Being, An Hesay on Analogy and 
Maistence (St. Louis, 1949) pp. 25 ff; 32; 84 ff. 
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newly-born baby is no less ignorant of geometry than the newly- 
born monkey. To be something in potency alone is, absolutely 
speaking, not to be it. Neither the newly-born monkey nor the 
newly-born baby is a geometrician. Yet, to be really capable 
of learning geometry is a real ability, it is a way of being, 
a way of being a geometrician that the newly-born monkey, 
although his actual ignorance is not any greater than that of 
the baby, is firmly denied. Is there any mode of expression that 
would suit the apparently hopeless purpose of conveying this 
bewildering association of “to be” and “not to be”? 
Proportionality is such a mode. It does not exclude univocity, 
but even when it serves to convey univocal likeness, its very 
structure brings forth the actual unity of resemblance and 
difference. To say that “a chimpanzee is an ape and that a 
gorilla is an ape” is not to say anything about what distin- 
guishes the gorilla and the chimpanzee from one another. But 
to say that 2/4 — 3/6 is to say, in the most explicit fashion, 
that the systems united by the sign of equality are different as 
well as similar. The expression asserting that 2/4 — 3/6 also 
manifests the dissimilarity of the terms out of which the ratios 
are made. Again, these ratios, being strictly identical as ratios, 
admit of reduction to forms that no longer convey any difference 
or negation. By considering that 2/4—.5 and that 3/6 —.5 
and that .5=.5, we establish the univocity involved in any 
proportion of the type 2/4 — 3/6. But the need for such reduc- 
tion evidences in the most unmistakable way the presence of 
negation in the proportional expression. It is by noticing that 
the intelligible essence of the half (.5) is as definitely expressed 
by 3/6 as it is by 2/4 that we come to understand the univocal 
meaning conveyed by the statement that these ratios are equal. 
So long as reduction to the concept of half (.5) is not effected, 
difference is expressed as certainly as resemblance, negation as 
certainly as affirmation. 
When there is a question of describing the kind of unity 
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which holds together, for example, the diverse genera of being, 
to say that it is a proportional resemblance is insufficient unless 
it be understood that proportional resemblance, here, is irreduc- 
ible; in other words, that no analysis, abstraction or manipu- 
lation ever can reduce it to a resemblance that be not propor- 
tional. So far as written and spoken symbols are concerned, 
the expression “the nature called relation is to its own way 
of existing as the nature called substance is to its own way of 
existing’ looks very much like the expression 2/4 — 3/6. The 
difference is that whereas the unity of the latter proportion is 
reducible to the concept of half, it is forever impossible to do 
away with proportionality in the former case. There is no 
nonproportional expression—such as “ half”—to which the 
proportional resemblance which holds together, say, substance 
and relation as ways of being, can ever be conveyed. The 
analysis of 2/4 == 3/6 yields a nonproportional expression of 
unity, but the analysis of merely analogical resemblance, as in 
the case of substance and relation, no matter how far it be 
carried out, will never yield anything else than proportional 
resemblance and will never get rid of the form of proportion- 
ality, which stubbornly expresses difference together with 
resemblance, negation together with assertion. In univocity, 
the common ground is in no way negated, no matter how widely 
it be differentiated. But in analogy differentiations are effected 
by associating, in diverse degrees, the negation of the common 
ground with its assertion. To say that analogical resemblance 
is everlastingly expressed in the form of proportionality is the 
same as to say that in analogy abstraction never uses ways of 
its own but proceeds by the ways of confusion, and this directly 
follows upon the basic consideration that the differential com- 
ponents of each analogate belong to the common ground as 
certainly as the common features which hold the analogates 
together. 

Such is the case in the analogy of proper proportionality, 
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where the analogical term expresses a thing intrinsic to each 
and every one of the analogates. In metaphor the form of 
proportionality conveys the togetherness of resemblance and 
diversity without direct * signification of any common feature. 
(No political maneuver is a red herring.) Neither is any 
intrinsically common feature signified in attribution: here, what 
holds together resemblance and difference is a direct reference 
to the real relation of causality. Can it be said that an apart- 
ment is cheerful in its own way? Such phrasing would be 
acceptable if it were clear that an apartment’s way of being 
cheerful is not intrinsic but causal. Likewise, we begin to see 
what the “ active intellect” of St. Thomas is when we have 
understood that it does not exercise any intellection, but causes 
intellection in the intellect properly so-called. Thus, every ana- 
logical term conveys the togetherness of resemblance and differ- 
ence,” affirmation and negation, though in a variety of ways. 
(As often remarked, the concept of analogy is itself analogical. ) 
To question that every analogical set, even in proper propor- 
tionality—where predication is intrinsic in all cases—is an 
orderly one, would be to question that to be comes before not 
to be. Indeed, priority and posteriority can be found in uni- 
vocal meanings: but there they do not concern the common 
ground, they concern only the differentiations that it contains 
in potency. In the language of St. Thomas, the expression “ by 

*° An intrinsically common feature is indirectly signified, for, as noted 
above, every metaphor is grounded in some real community, whether 
univocal or not. 

**To see how this holds in attribution, it suffices to remark that this 
analogy is grounded in relations of essential causality. Whereas there may 
be no resemblance whatsoever between an accidental cause and its effect, 
any effect resembles, in some way or other, its essential cause. The propo- 
sition “every agent produces something similar to itself” (derived from 
Aristotle: see Met. 12. 3. 1070a4) can be called, with equal accuracy, “ the 
principle of essential causality ” and “the principle of resemblance between 
cause and effect.” Owing to this resemblance, an effect is explained by 


being traced to its essential cause. The accidental cause has no power of 
explanation. 
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priority and posteriority (per prius et posterius)” is synony- 
mous with “analogically (analogice).” No doubt, this syn- 
onymity holds in proper proportionality, independently of any 
combination with another type of analogy, because here also, in 
spite of intrinsicality in all cases, what is asserted of one 
analogate is denied of another. 

The irreducible togetherness of to be and not to be renders 
abstraction impossible and order conspicuous when it implies 
extrinsicality in all instances but one. It still implies order, 
though less conspicuously, when it admits of an abstraction 
which, once more, never uses ways of its own. We may not 
be able to determine, in all cases, what comes before and what 
comes after. We may even be uncertain as to whether a concept 
is analogical or not, but what cannot be doubted is that if the 
unity of a concept is analogical, its inferiors make up an ordered 
set,” and that neither the unity of the set nor the meaning of 
each member, considered qua member of the set, are understood 
except in the system of the relations of priority and posteriority 
which express the togetherness of to be and not to be. 


** The role of the first analogate in proper proportionality has been the 
subject of several important studies by my teacher, F. Blanche. “ Note sur 
le sens de quelques locutions concernant l’analogie dans le langage de saint 
Thomas d’Aquin,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, X 
(1921); “ La notion d’analogie dans la philosophie de saint Thomas,” ibid. ; 
“ L’analogie,” Revue de philosophie, XXX (1923); “Une théorie de |’ana- 
logie: Elclaircissements et développements,” Revue de philosophie, XXXII 
(1932). For him reference to a first analogate is essential to the under- 
standing of any secondary analogate in any kind of analogy. He goes so far 
as to say that the relation of priority and posteriority, the per prius et pos- 
terius, is what constitutes analogy, i.e., the ground analogically common to 
all forms of analogy. Blanche describes his theory as in line with the ideas 
of Sylvester of Ferrara, whom he considers, on this point, the best interpre- 
ter of St. Thomas. He has much respect for Cajetan and John of St. Thomas, 
whom he uses to call “ the great commentators,” and certainly hates to dis- 
agree with them: yet he thinks that his views on order in analogy are at 
variance with what they taught in The Analogy of Names, 7.77 and Ars. Log. 
P. II, Q. XIII, a. 4. Strikingly, most contemporary writers on analogy 
(Ramirez, Le Rohellec, Manser, Penido, Maritain, Anderson) oppose the 
views of Blanche. To ascertain what Blanche actually means, some prelimin- 
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But once more we must remember that the concept of analogy 
is analogical and that, consequently, whatever is said of analogy 
must be understood in diverse senses and according to priority 
and posteriority. It has been remarked in the foregoing that a 


ary remarks are necessary. For one thing, he does not say that no under- 
standing of a secondary analogate can be had without reference to a first 
analogate: he insists that his propositions on the significance of priority 
and posteriority concern the analogates considered formally, that is, as 
inferiors of an analogical term; for another, he points out that the first 
analogate through which the secondary analogate is understood, may be 
first not in nature but in cognition. The really objectionable part of 
Blanche’s theory seems to be the statement that the relation of priority and 
posteriority is constitutive of analogy. “I have concluded that for St. 
Thomas the essential of all analogy [le fond de toute analogie] is con- 
stituted by this attribution in diverse degrees, and that it is this attri- 
bution in diverse degrees which distinguishes most profoundly the analog- 
ical from the univocal and from the equivocal.” (Revue de philosophie, 
XXXII [1932] 39.) I would rather say that it is a property following 
upon something more profound and essential, namely, the irreducible plur- 
ality of the related meanings, which irreducible plurality either rules out 
abstraction or subjects it to ways that are not its own. Furthermore, 
when Blanche declares that he is speaking of the secondary analogate in a 
formal sense, that is, qua analogate, he may not bring forth clearly 
enough the distinction between two meanings of “being understood as 
member of an analogical set.” “The necessary consequence of this role of 
the principle is that its notion must be included in that of the things that 
it sets in order, not, of course, if these things are considered in them- 
selves, but inasmuch as they are part of the order that the principle 
engenders, in other words, in their notion as members of this order.” 
(Revue de philosophie, XXX [1923] 250.) I would also say that Blanche 
expresses himself inaccurately when he writes that “the distinction of the 
two types of analogy, such as it has been expounded in the foregoing 
according to Cajetan and John of St. Thomas, would not be entirely 
justified.” (Jbid., p. 256). The distinction between the case in which it is 
possible to answer the question, “ Why is this secondary meaning included 
in this analogical set?” without reference to a primary meaning—that is, 
the case of proper proportionality—and the case in which answering such 
a question without such a reference is possible—that is, the case of attri- 
bution or metaphor—certainly holds good, and is fully compatible with 
all the valuable things that Blanche has to say about order in proper 
proportionality. 

The relevance of priority and posteriority in the three forms of analogy 
can be summed up as follows: (1) In attribution, a secondary analogate 
is not understood at all unless it is perceived in a definite relation to the 
primary analogate. I would not understand what “healthy,” as predicated 
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term used metaphorically can be understood, in some way, 
without its metaphorical meaning being traced to its proper 
meaning. Many people who know that “ crocodile tears ” stands 
for demonstrations of feigned sadness do not know why such 
demonstrations are called crocodile tears. The expression is 
understood, though not as member of the set which comprises 
(1) the real tears (reportedly) shed by real crocodiles, and 
(2) “crocodile tears ” as figurative description of feigned sad- 
ness. When the analogy is one of proper proportionality, it 
remains true that a secondary analogate unreferred to the first 
is not understood qua member of the set, but, here, the expres- 
sion “ qua member of the set” does not have the same implica- 
tions as in the case of metaphor. If the metaphor is not related 
to the proper meaning, I have no answer to the question, “ Why 
is the secondary analogate included at all in the set?” For 


of a climate, means if I did not know that this word refers to the ability 
of the climate to cause health in an organism. Here, no understanding is 
possible without the perception of an order between the second analogate 
and the first. (2) A term used metaphorically can be understood without 
reference to the proper use of the same term, but then understanding is 
not formal, in other words, the metaphorical use is not understood qua 
metaphorical. Again, many know what “red herring” means in meta- 
phorical usage without getting the metaphor. (3) In proper proportion- 
ality, a secondary analogate—say, the noun “good” as predicated of an 
organic condition—can be, without reference to any first analogate, under- 
stood (a) as designating a certain thing—e.g., the plenitude which is 
health in opposition to the privation which is disease—and (b) with 
regard to the ground of its inclusion in the set. To be sure, the reason why 
“ good ” as predicated of an organic condition is included in the set of the 
good is, without any further ado, that the sound condition of an organism 
is a good. But without reference to the first analogate the understanding 
of the secondary ones is necessarily deprived of all that is contributed by 
the illuminating power of definite order within the set. Is it not what 
Blanche really means? He is much aware of the essentially imperfect 
character of abstraction in the analogy of proper proportionality and he 
has a keen sense for the connection between the role of order and the 
deficiencies of analogical abstraction. Provided we are clear about the 
difference between perceiving why an analogate is included in a certain set 
and perceiving the intelligibility resulting from an analogate’s position in 
an ordered set, there is no reason to hold that Blanche’s theory is essenti- 
ally at variance with that of Cajetan and John of St. Thomas. 
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instance, I cannot say why feigned demonstrations of sadness 
are called crocodile tears unless I know that in ancient legend 
crocodiles were reputed to imitate human sobbing in order to 
attract passersby and devour them. The case is quite different 
in proper proportionality. “ Good ” is predicated properly both 
of a healthy condition and of a virtuous action. To the question, 
“Why is a healthy condition counted among the things that are 
good?” the answer is that a healthy condition ts good, that is, 
possessed of goodness intrinsically and in its own way, whereas 
expressions of feigned sadness are not crocodile’s tears. To 
understand why “ good,” as predicable of a healthy condition, 
is included in the set of the goods, I do not need to mention any 
first analogate, such as pleasure or moral excellence. In proper 
proportionality, a meaning can be understood to be wm a definite 
set without any consideration of a first analogate. To under- 
stand that a certain meaning is included in a certain set is 
already to understand this meaning as member of this set, even 
if no further explanation is available. 

But the set of which we speak is an ordered one. If a second- 
ary analogate, in proper proportionality, is not understood 
through the first analogate, it is not understood qua member of 
an ordered set. Thus, there are two ways for an analogate to 
be perceived as member of a set: it may be just perceived as 
existing in the set, and it may, further, be perceived as having 
a place in the ordered set, qua ordered. In attribution and 
metaphor, the former cannot be achieved without the latter: 
this is what is meant by saying that the first analogate must 
necessarily be included in the definition of the secondary analo- 
gates and in that of the analogue itself. Where the law of 
intrinsicality in all cases obtains, the reason for the presence 
of an analogate in a set can be perceived without reference to 
the first analogate. But unless the secondary analogate is under- 
stood through the first, it is not understood as a member of an 
ordered set. The intelligible function of order is not fulfilled. 
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Something that cannot be done by abstraction, but can be done 
by order, is left undone. 


* * 


The fact of the double order, which was referred to in the 
foregoing, must be interpreted in terms of the togetherness of 
to be and not to be. In a set of meanings connected by proper 
proportionality, it often happens that what comes first in our 
cognition comes second in nature, plenitude, intrinsic intel- 
ligibility, and genuineness. The distinction and opposition of 
the two orders, though by no means a necessary law of analogy, 
is a logical fact of major importance inasmuch as it is en- 
countered in every phase of our acquaintance with things 
spiritual; most of all, it is vitally relevant in our knowledge 
of God and of His perfections. 

Take, for instance, the subject of time and eternity. That 
time comes first in the development of our cognition is plain. 
It is equally plain that eternity is understood, not matter how 
inadequately, through time. Such being the case, I may repre- 
sent eternity as a sort of time infinitely extended in both 
directions. Time and eternity would be ways of duration 
distinguished from each other by finiteness and infinity. We 
recognize here the disastrous accident so well described by 
Penido: * where an analogical concept is needed, our imagina- 
tion inflicts upon us, under the externals of proportionality, a 
deceptively univocal concept. Eternity so understood has some- 
thing in common with time. In this misconception, the essential 
difference between temporal and eternal life is that whereas 
the former began only a few years ago and will, at best, end 
within a few years, the latter has always been going on and will 
go on forever. 

In order to achieve a genuine concept of eternity, we must, 


**M. Penido, Le réle de l’analogie en théologie dogmatique (Paris, 1931) 
pp. 63 ff, 91 ff; Diew dans le bergsonisme (Paris, 1934) pp. 25 ff, 45 ff. 
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indeed, start with time, but the analysis which leads to the 
analogical concept of duration and to the understanding, no 
matter how inadequate, of eternity, does not leave untouched 
any component of time’s intelligibility. This analysis does not 
take for granted a “ common ground ” of duration which would 
be modified by such superadded differences as finiteness in the 
case of time and endlessness in the case of eternity. The unity of 
“duration” is but one of analogy. The common ground does 
not stay aloof and cannot be put aside: it is involved in the 
differentia of time as well as in that of eternity. And our 
chance to achieve a dependable concept of eternity is no greater 
than our ability to see that the “common ground ” of duration 
is thoroughly, totally, and without residue, engaged in the 
distinguishing features of time. 

At this point, time appears as a way of lasting which violently 
conflicts with the idea of lastingness, permanence, duration. 
On such subjects, the metaphysicians are helped by the poets. 
The vivaciousness of poetic intuition may overcome the deceit- 
ful power of images. To exist in time is to last and it is not to 
last. Here, the most helpful poets are those who are not afraid 
to express such real antinomies in blunt antitheses. The horror 
attaching to a way of existence in which to be necessarily 
implies no longer to be, in which survival necessarily implies 
the disappearance of life into the dead past, in which destruc 
tion is the absolute condition of all plenitude, nay, of existence 
itself, and in which the postponement of death cannot be 
obtained save by the loss of life at an ever accelerated pace, 
this horror genuinely conveys the metaphysical situation that 
the concept of time must represent if it is to be the first analo- 
gate, in the order of cognition, of the set comprising eternity. 

In Aristotle’s Physics (4.11.219b2, 220a25), time is defined 
as the “number of movement in respect of before and after.” 
The decisive reference is to motion: we remain in natural 
philosophy. The metaphysics of duration begins, and we are on 
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the way to an understanding of eternity, when time is no longer 
interpreted in terms of motion but in terms of to be and not to 
be. Then, the “ common ground ” conveyed by the word “ dura- 
tion” appears as violently negated, though still asserted in a 
real sense, in the case of time. Turning to such activities as 
contemplation and joy which, no matter how significantly 
modified they may be by change in the world of our experience, 
do not imply change in their metaphysical essence, we begin 
to work out the concept of a duration which does not involve, 
together with what it is, the negation of what it is. And thus 
eternity, “the simultaneously-whole and perfect possession of 
interminable life,” ** is understood through the negation of the 
negation which distinguishes time. More generally, when there 
are two orders in an analogical set, the analogate second in 
cognition is understood through the negation of the negation 
affecting the analogate which is known first. This is perfectly 
intelligible inasmuch as the objects most proportionate to our 
understanding are mutable, material, and in all respects 
heavily loaded with a thing closer to nonbeing than to being, 
namely, potency. 

But as soon as the first analogate in nature and intrinsic 
intelligibility has been reached, albeit in most rudimentary 
fashion, the analogate first in our cognition is seen in a new 
light. Its intelligibility, as member of an analogical set, has 
increased; consequently it has become capable of leading to a 
better understanding of the analogate which is first in intelli- 
gibility. For having achieved, through the understanding of 
time, a glimpse at eternity, a glimpse at a duration unaffected 
by any negation of what it is, (I now am able to understand 
better the initial case of duration by way of change, by way of 
perishable existence, of a duration which cannot be without 
being ceaselessly delivered to the powers of nonbeing. When 
time is better understood for having been reconsidered in the 


** Boethius De Consol. 5. 
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light of eternity, it fulfills more intelligibly its role as a mutable 
image of eternal duration.* Our thought accomplishes progress 
through an upward movement from the first analogate in 
cognition to the first analogate in being and intelligibility, 
followed by a downward movement from the analogate first in 
being and intelligibility to the analogate first in cognition, and 
through another movement upward and another movement 
downward. To these movements and to this progress there 
should be no end in this world. Because the absolute perfections 
make up analogical sets in which the order of cognition is 
inverse to the order of nature and intelligibility, metaphysical 
contemplation, if it is to achieve the excellence that it admits 
of, paradoxically implies a never-ending movement. Contem- 
plation is, of itself, a motionless form of activity. But an 
analogue, such as being or duration or mercy, cannot be con- 
templated in motionless possession, as might be the case with a 
univocal object that has been abstracted once and for all. It 
should be said, accordingly, that metaphysical contemplation, 
inasmuch as it remains subject to a law of excellence through 
movement, falls short of the ideal of contemplative knowledge. 

These considerations have no bearing on the demonstrative 
and scientific character of metaphysics. If “ dialectic” desig- 
nates a way of knowing in which endless motion is essentially 
connected with uncertainty and vagueness, metaphysics is scien- 
tific, not dialectical. But “ dialectic ” may also designate, with- 
out any further implication, a process which, thanks to com- 
munication between two or more sources of truth, carries the 
mind toward ever-improved knowledge. In that sense, meta- 
physics is dialectical as well as scientific, for what keeps it 
alive is the dialectic of the two orders. 


University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


*° Plato Timaeus, 374. 


A Note on Demonstration 


by Ronald McArthur 


HE HUMAN mind, though it produces various operations 
to attain scientific knowledge, yet by nature attempts to 
know with the fewest possible concepts. Logic, therefore, by 
facilitating the acts of reason should help us here as elsewhere. 
It is possible, however, that in our zeal to unify our knowledge, 
to see more with fewer concepts, we subvert the art of demon- 
stration, our only means of knowing.’ It is necessary, then, to 
pay the closest attention to the fundamental principles of 
demonstration, for a small error in the beginning becomes 
great in the end.’ 


I 


There is, ‘among other errors of its kind, one which, by mis- 
understanding the distinction of reasoning reason, eliminates 
one kind of immediate proposition without which demonstration 
by proper cause (demonstratio propter quid) is impossible. 
Since the demonstration of a proper passion of its subject is the 
first meaning of demonstration, any doctrine which considers it 
illusory attacks the very meaning of knowledge itself. Such an 
error is committed not only by those who wish to eliminate all 
philosophical discourse in favor of an existential metaphysics 
based on intuitions, but even by purportedly traditional phi- 
losophers and theologians, such as Suarez and more recently 
Marin-Sola. 

+I am using “scientific knowledge” and “to know” in the traditional 
Aristotelian sense, where knowledge results from demonstration of the 


reasoned fact. Cf. Post. Anal., I, 1, 71a26-28. 
* St. Thomas, De Hnte et Hesentia, ch. 1. 
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My purpose, which is to defend the traditional doctrine of 
demonstration, will best be served by first stating Marin-Sola’s 
doctrine and its consequences, and by then examining this doc- 
trine in the light of the tradition it denies; the doctrine of 
demonstration will thus become clearer. 

Marin-Sola * distinguishes three degrees of distinction in this 
way. Every distinction, he says, exists either in an object 
before any operation of the knowing subject, or it is made by 
the subject without really existing in the known object. The 
first is called an objective distinction, while the second is called 
a subjective distinction or a distinction of reason. The subject, 
however, can make distinctions with or without a foundation in 
the object; if there is a foundation in the object the distinction 
is called the distinction of reasoned reason (distinctio rationis 
ratioctnatae), while if there is not a foundation in the object 
the distinction is called the distinction of reasoning reason 
(distinctio rationis ratiocinantis). 

There are, then, three species of distinction: a) real or 
objective ; b) virtual or conceptual; c) logical or nominal. The 
first, he says, is a distinction of objectivity; the second is a 
distinction of aspects or partial concepts of the same and unique 
objectivity ; the third is a distinction of names or formulas not 
only of the same objectivity but also of the same and unique 
concept of this objectivity. The first is objective and completely 
independent of the knowing subject; the second is subjective 
while being founded upon its object; the third is so exclusively 
subjective that it has no foundation in the object and is but the 
product of the subject. 

Furthermore, the third distinction is, according to Marin- 
Sola, improperly called a distinction, for it is purely nominal 
and does not augment our knowledge of an object. The first and 
second distinctions are proper distinctions because they increase 


* L’évolution homogéne du dogme oatholique, 2nd. ed. (Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, 1924) I, 24. 
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our knowledge. The second manifests new aspects of the same 
object, while the first leads us to knowledge of a new object. 

After stating his doctrine, Marin-Sola gives examples of these 
three distinctions. The distinction which exists between the 
concepts “man” and “ rational animal” is an example of a 
nominal distinction. An instance of a virtual distinction is that 
between the concepts of immateriality and intellectuality or 
between the different attributes of God. The concepts of soul 
and body, or of accident and actual inherence in a subject are 
his examples of the real distinction. 

Finally, he states that in the nominal distinction, the concepts 
are at the same time really and logically or formally identical; 
in the real distinction they are really distinct; in the virtual 
distinction they are formally distinct but objectively identical. 


A diagram will clarify Marin-Sola’s position: 
real— concepts are really and formally 
f distinct. Ex. soul and body. 


Distinction virtual — concepts are really 
~ identical and formally dis- 
of reason 


tinct. Ex. tmmateriality 
and tntellectuality. 


nominal — concepts are really 
and formally identical. 
Ex. man and rational 
animal, 


If this doctrine is true, there follow certain disturbing conse- 
quences regarding the traditional doctrine of demonstration. A 
demonstration by proper cause (demonstratio propter quid) is 
a syllogism which makes us to know. To know means not only 
to know the fact but the reasoned fact, to know that a property 
inheres necessarily in a given subject through knowledge of that 


| 
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subject’s nature. Such knowledge is attained by conceptual 
progression from what is actually known in the premisses to 
new knowledge in the conclusion by drawing the consequence 
virtually contained in the premisses.* Now, if this progression 
were merely a nominal progression, a multiplying of words, in 
either premiss, there would be no real reasoning and hence no 
demonstration. If, for example, the proposition “man is 
risible” is not really a conclusion attained by means of the 
knowledge of man’s nature, but merely another way of stating 
one of the premisses, there is no demonstration. This, however, 
is the necessary consequence of Marin-Sola’s position. A 
diagram using his doctrine will illustrate: 

Rational animal is risible — real distinction between sub- 

ject and predicate 
Man is rational animal — nominal distinction between sub- 
ject and predicate 
Man is risible—real distinction between subject and 
predicate 


This group of propositions, which looks like a demonstration, 
would be symbolized by: 
B is A 
B is B 
Bis A 


There is no discourse because there are not three terms or 
concepts but two, and hence no conclusion is possible. The 
apparent discourse is merely a conceptual restatement of the 
major premiss; no new knowledge is obtained for there has been 
no reasoning. Since all demonstrations by proper cause depend 
on minor premisses of this kind (that is, where the definition 
is predicated of the defined), if Marin-Sola is right there are 


‘ Aristotle, Post. Anal., I, 1, 71a26-71b8; St. Thomas, In I Anal. Post., 
3, n. 22 (ed. Spiazzi). 
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no such demonstrations; every such supposed demonstration, 
then, is a begging of the question, for we assume the conclusion 
in the major premiss. It is no defense of demonstration to say 
that demonstration by proper cause is really only nominal 
progression, for this is not reasoning, but a juxtaposition of 
words, and this kind of demonstration is supposedly the most 
perfect reasoning. 

One other possibility remains. It is possible that Marin-Sola 
is right about the distinction of reasoning reason but uses a bad 
example. Our previous argument, then, is not against his 
doctrine but against his example. This supposes, however, that 
the predication of a definition of its defined is based on a dis- 
tinction other than the distinction of reasoning reason. But on 
what other distinction would it be based ? 

I hold, then, that Marin-Sola’s example is legitimate but 
that his doctrine is false. An attentive look at some of the 
fundamental notions involved in the logic of demonstration will, 
I think, justify my criticism. 


II 


Since the conclusion of any demonstration is inferred from 
its principles, they must be more known than the conclusion, 
and since it is impossible to have an infinite regress, we must 
finally arrive at some principles which are never conclusions of 
a previous demonstration, but which are known by induction. 
If this were not true, science would be impossible.* 

These principles are called immediate principles, for they 
are known not through an extrinsic medium which stands as a 
middle term, but through knowledge of their own composing 
terms. As such they are not the object of science but of under- 
standing.° Another name for such principles is self evident 


propositions (proposttiones per se notae)." 


*In I Anal. Post., I, 7, nn. 66, 67. 
*Ibdd., n. 65. * Idid., 10, nn. 83-84. 
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St. Thomas divides the self-evident proposition (proposttio 
per se nota) into the self-evident in itself (per se nota secundum 
se) and to us (quoad nos).* A proposition is self-evident in 
itself when an immediate objective connection is signified, 
whereas a proposition is self-evident to us when we see such a 
connection. It is possible, therefore, that a proposition be self- 
evident in itself and not to us: such as, for example, the propo- 
sition “‘God exists ”’ which in itself is self-evident, but which 
requires a demonstration by effect (demonstratio quia) to 
become known to us. Another example is the proposition “ man 
is risible,” for the terms signify an immediate connection in the 
object, even though it is the conclusion of a demonstration by 
proper cause. St. Thomas’ distinction is important, for if we 
confuse the self-evident in itself with the self-evident to us, 
we might think that every immediate connection in an object 
could be known only immediately by a self-evident proposition, 
with the consequence that demonstration would be unnecessary. 
The truth is that the principles of demonstration by proper cause 
are self evident both in themselves and to us, while its conclusion 
is self-evident in itself but not to us. 

In order, I think, to avoid the possibility of confusion on this 
point, Scotus denies the proposition which is self-evident in 
itself. He states ° that we know first principles by knowing the 
composing terms of these principles. As a corollary he states 
that the self-evident proposition excludes any cause or meaning 
which is outside the meaning of its composing terms. He 
therefore defines a self-evident proposition as a proposition 
which is evidently true from the knowledge of its proper terms. 
Having so defined the self-evident proposition, he then fixes 
his meaning of “ proper terms,’ which determines his whole 


* Summa Theol., I, 2, 1; Sum. cont. Gent., I, 11; De Ver., X, 12; In I 
Sent., d. 3, 1, 2; ef. also John of St. Thomas, Curs. Phil., I, Are Log., P. 
II, Q. XXIV, a. 4. 

* Commentaria Ozoniensia ad IV Libros Magistri Sententiarum, In I Lid. 
Sent., d. 2, qq. 1, 2, sectio 1. 
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doctrine. To do this he shows that some propositions are self- 
evident when the terms signify confusedly, while other propo- 
sitions demand terms which signify distinctly. An example of a 
proposition with confused terms is “the whole is greater than 
its parts”; the proposition “ rational animal is risible” is an 
example of a proposition with distinct terms. Some proposi- 
tions, therefore, are self-evident only when the terms are 
distinct, while confused terms are sufficient for others. The 
name “ proper terms” then can mean either confused terms or 
distinct terms, depending on the proposition; it is only neces- 
sary that all proper terms signify an immediate connection. 
Scotus concludes, therefore, that the definition (which is a 
distinct term) and the name of the defined (which is a confused 
term) are not the same term whether the word “ term ” is under- 
stood for vocal sound or concept. His reason is that demonstra- 
tion by proper cause would otherwise be impossible, for the 
quiddity of one extreme is the middle term of demonstration by 
proper cause; therefore one premiss does not differ from the 
conclusion except as definition from the defined; and, since the 
conclusion is not self-evident but demonstrated, the definition 
and defined could not be the same term. If they were the same 
term there would be a begging of the question. If, for example, 
the concept “man” and the concept “ rational animal ” in the 
demonstration of man’s risibility are the same concept, the 
conclusion does not differ from the major premiss, for “ rational 
animal is risible ” means, with only a change of words, “ man is 
risible.” Therefore the concept “man” and the concept 
“rational animal” are not the same concept. Furthermore, if 
they were the same term, it would be impossible, according to 
Scotus, for the same nature to be conceived first confusedly 
(according to the name) and then distinctly (according to the 
definition). This is, however, what Aristotle means when he 
says that the name is prior to the definition. From experience, 
therefore, we can refute the position that the definition and the 
defined are the same terms. 
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From this it follows, according to Scotus, that, since a propo- 
sition is self-evident which is seen to be true from the connection 
of its own proper terms, and since the concepts of the quiddity 
distinctly conceived and confusedly conceived are different 
terms, a proposition which predicates a property of such a 
nature can be self-evident only when the nature is distinctly 
conceived; a proposition which predicates a property of a nature 
confusedly conceived must always be demonstrated. 

Scotus concludes his doctrine by stating that that proposition 
alone is self-evident which, from the knowledge of its terms 
as used in the proposition, produces evident truth. The distinc- 
tion between the proposition which is self-evident in itself and 
the proposition which is self-evident to us disappears, for there 
is no self-evident proposition in itself. What is self-evident is 
so by its own proper terms, and anyone so conceiving the terms 
sees the evident connection. Where St. Thomas states that it 
is possible to have a proposition which is self-evident in itself 
but not to us, Scotus states that the only proposition which is 
self-evident is so to us. 

By insisting on the difference between the confused and 
distinct concepts of a quiddity, Scotus refutes Marin-Sola’s 
position, for if such concepts were identical, a) there would 
be no demonstration by proper cause, and b) it would be impos- 
sible to know a nature first confusedly and then distinctly. 
Since both these consequences are false, Marin-Sola’s position 
falls. 

To understand better the root of Marin-Sola’s error, however, 
I will briefly contrast the Scotistic and Thomistic doctrines on 
the self-evident proposition and show the root of Scotus’ dis- 
agreement. By this means I can more easily deal with Marin- 
Sola’s error. 

St. Thomas’ doctrine of the self-evident proposition, though 
it does not contradict that of Scotus, is superior, for it bases 
itself on the objects which measure our knowledge. While 
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Scotus uses the term “ proposition ” to mean the formal propo- 
sition in the mind, St. Thomas takes the word as referring to 
the objective proposition, the signified object.** A proposition, 
therefore, is self-evident when there is a necessary connection of 
terms in the signified object, where “ terms ” stands for realities 
in the object. If, then, a signified object has an immediate con- 
nection, there is a self-evident proposition; if that connection 
is so signified that it is seen, a proposition will be self-evident 
to us. The point to note here is the difference between the 
signified object and its state as signified. It is possible for a 
signified object to have an immediate connection without that 
connection’s being seen in the signifying terms. “ Man is 
risible,” for example, can be called a self-evident proposition, 
for the signified object contains an immediate connection of the 
terms, but it is not self-evident to us, for, as it stands under 
those terms, that connection is not seen. Hence such a propo- 
sition is demonstrable. 

Therefore, according to Cajetan,™* we can speak of a propo- 
sition and of its composing terms either in itself or in relation 
to us; when we consider a proposition in itself the definition 
and the defined are the same term because the signified object 
is the same in both cases. He gives two arguments in support: 


1. The definition and defined differ only insofar as one is 
a distinct and the other a confused concept. Since to conceive 
of something in a different way does not posit anything in the 
object, there is no real difference between them. 


2. The process by which you prove a property of a nature 
through its definition is, when the proposition is considered in 
itself, a begging of the question, for you assume in the major 


*° John of St. Thomas, Curs. Theol., 1, In Quest. II, Primae Partis, d, 
3, a. 1. 

41 In I Anal. Post., 3; this whole chapter of Cajetan’s on the self-evident 
proposition can be profitably studied by anyone wishing to understand the 
texts of Aristotle and St. Thomas on this point. 
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premiss what is to be proved in the argument. It follows, there- 
fore, that the definition and the defined are the same term. As 
Cajetan points out, however, no fallacy is committed if the 
concepts are considered in relation to us, for then we have 
three terms. 


Scotus’ arguments, which are based on his meaning of the 
self-evident proposition, are not thereby refuted. When Scotus 
argues that the definition and the defined are not the same term 
and that if they were, demonstration would be a begging of the 
question he is right, for in relation to us there are three terms; 
taking “ proposition ”’ to mean the signified object, however, 
there are only two. A thing can be conceived first according to 
name and then according to definition and different concepts 
formed; but lest we forget the objective basis of knowledge, 
Cajetan insists on our seeing that such a process is necessitated 
by our intellect and not by the object. By taking “ proposition ” 
to mean the signified object, we understand demonstration 
better, seeing it as an instrument proper to reason enabling us 
to know discursively connections which are objectively immedi- 
ate. In Cajetan’s own words: 


Because demonstration is an instrument of our intellect enabling us to 
conclude discursively in necessary matter, and an instrument ought to 
be fashioned for its user and proportioned to the matter with which 
it deals, it should conform to our intellect and to the conclusion pre- 
cisely as conclusion. But seeing that there is no utility in an instrument 
except in its use by an agent, therefore in its preparation there must 
be omitted certain conditions arising involuntarily from the part of 
matter which would impede its use by an agent, and attention must be 
paid so that it be proportioned to the user. For it would be pointless 
to give to an inept artist an instrument that can be moved only with 
difficulty on the excuse that the matter demands that heavy instrument. 
It would be better to give him an instrument accommodated to him so 
that he could work to his full strength. 


Therefore demonstration, although of itself (by reason of its matter, 
which is the same) requires that its conclusion be known from 
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from the understanding of its terms, nevertheless from that weakness 
on the intellect commonly found in man which leaves him ignorant of 
that in the defined which nevertheless is known in the definition, it 
follows that that demonstration fitting to our use is that one in which 
the middle term is the quiddity of another term, and it thus follows too 
that from it is omitted that which, of itself, it should inelude. Aristotle 
and others, setting up demonstration have told us what is useful for 
us to know nor were they silent about the fact that its conditions 
would be other if our intellectual weakness were not an obstacle.'* 


There is a disparity between the object of knowledge as a 
thing and that same object as it is signified. Sylvester of 
Ferrara * makes a distinction which reveals this disparity. He 
says that the signified object can be visualized in two different 
ways, either materially or formally. The object, taken materi- 
ally, means the thing considered in itself and absolutely, while 
that same object, viewed formally, is taken as it substands signi- 
fication. Materially, therefore, the definition and the defined 
are the same, for there is one object; formally, however, since 
that same object substands two significations, it is seen as many. 
The definition signifies distinctly, while the name signifies 
confusedly. If this were not true, we could know only immedi- 
ately immediate connections ; we would then, properly speaking, 
have no science, for all science is concerned with immediate 
connections in objects. 


IIT 


Marin-Sola is aware of the difference between the object and 
the mode of signifying, but confuses, in the object, its status as 
a thing from its status as signified. A glance at his doctrine 
shows this. He says that in the real distinction the concepts are 
really distinct, while in the virtual distinction they are formally 
distinct but objectively identical. The reason seems to be that in 
the real distinction there are two objects, while in the virtual 


1* [bid., translation mine. “ In I contre Gent., XI, n. 6. 
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distinction there is one. The only way there could be a virtual 
distinction, according to Marin-Sola, is because an object is 
seen in two ways. If this were not true every distinction would 
be either real or nominal. In both real and virtual distinctions 
there are two concepts which signify, but one distinction is 
between two signified objects, while the other is between two 
formalities of one object. 

But the object, as signified, is the basis of the virtual dis 
tinction, and because it is signified in two ways there are two 
objective concepts, not one. We recognize that it is the same 
thing which is signified, but this could found no distinction 
were it not signified differently in each case. When Marin-Sola 
states that the concepts are objectively identical, he must mean 
the signified object as such and not as it substands signification. 
But the objective concept is the object as signified, not the object 
as such; to distinguish or identify concepts by means of objects 
as things is to identify the mode of knowing with the mode of 
being, the result of which is that there could be no distinction 
without different objects. If there is only one objective concept 
there can be only one formal concept, and if that is so, the 
distinction cannot be a virtual distinction. Marin-Sola errs by 
failing to distinguish the object as a thing from its status as 
signified. That this is his error is readily seen from the char- 
acter of his nominal distinction. Since, according to Marin- 
Sola, there is one object, the concepts are objectively identical ; 
since there is only one mode of signifying, the concepts are 
formally identical. His reason here is that because there is 
only one formality which is signified, it can be signified only by 
one formal concept. But here again he fails to distinguish the 
signified object as a thing from its status as signified. Conse- 
quently, if one formal concept signifies an objective formality 
and a second formal concept, though expressed in different 
words, signifies that same objective formality, Marin-Sola is 
left with no alternative but to say that we have duplicated the 
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same concept and that our knowledge has in no way increased. 
If, however, we admit that two concepts can signify the same 
objective formality without demanding that the object be identi- 
cally signified, it is possible that the concepts be different, for 
each concept can signify the object in a different way. Hence 
“man ” signifies the same objective formality as does “ rational 
animal” but not precisely in the same way, for the object as 
signified by “man” and the object as signified by “ rational 
animal” are not identical. By the first concept the object is 
signified confusedly, and by the second it is signified distinctly. 
To deny this is to say that every self-evident proposition which 
is so by the predication of a subject’s nature of that subject is 
a tautology. 

When Marin-Sola says that the real distinction is purely 
objective and completely independent of the knowing subject, 
it is because of the disparity of the objects as things. When, 
therefore, the intellect unites in a proposition concepts of two 
different objects, it does not make the distinction. The con- 
ceptual or virtual distinction, however, is, according to Marin- 
Sola, the product of the intellect as it grasps two formalities in 
the same object by means of two partial concepts. Hence there 
is conceptual progression, for one concept signifies one formality 
while the other signifies another formality. The distinction is 
proper, for it is not exclusively subjective, based as it is on the 
supereminence of the object, which cannot be grasped in one 
concept. He characterizes the third distinction as nominal, 
however, because there is not only one object, but only one 
concept. The reason is that both concepts signify the same 
formality (in his example the essence) and not different formali- 
ties, as in the virtual distinction. But the crux of the problem 
lies here. The formality of an object is not the same as its status 
as signified. While every object is signified with a formality, 
it does not follow that the formality will be identically signified. 
It is possible to signify one and the same formality (an essence) 
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without signifying that formality identically. If we confuse 
the formality of an object with its status as signified, we will 
always commit Marin-Sola’s error, which implies that the same 
formality must always be identically signified. 

What Marin-Sola fails to grasp is the immediate objective 
basis of knowledge, which is not the object as such but the 
object as signified. There are different objective concepts in 
the real distinction, not because there are different objects, but 
because these objects are signified as different. There are differ- 
ent objective concepts in the virtual distinction because the 
object as it substands signification is not the same in each case. 
It is not because different formalities are signified that there is 
a distinction, but rather because the object as signified is seen as 
different ; that each formal concept signifies a different formality 
only makes it a virtual distinction. In the distinction of reason- 
ing reason, therefore, the fact that the same formality is signi- 
fied does not mean that the objective concepts are identical, for 
here too the same object, as signified, is not identical. Conse- 
quently, the formal concepts are also different, and the dis- 
tinction is not purely nominal. 

Perhaps we could interpret Marin-Sola in another way. The 
concept taken objectively is the thing, while the concept taken 
formally means the thing as signified. When he then says that 
the virtual distinction has an objective identity of concept he 
means that there is one object; when he says that the concepts 
are formally distinct he means that the object, as signified, is 
different because two formalities are signified. Therefore, the 
concepts of the nominal distinction are formally identical be- 
cause the same formality is twice signified. Still, the confusion 
between the formality of an object and its role as a signified 
object remains, for he would be saying that the same formality 
could only be signified in the same way. However he is inter- 
preted, the same confusion results. 

I maintain, then, that the virtual distinction has different 
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formal concepts, different objective concepts, but the same 
object, as opposed to the real distinction which has different 
objects. Furthermore, I maintain that there is no nominal 
distinction in Marin-Sola’s sense, for even here the concepts are 
formally and objectively distinct.** The difference between the 
two distinctions of reason is that in the virtual distinction the 
object is siggified under a different formality in each case, while 
in the distthetion of reasoning reason there are two different 
significations of the same formality. Marin-Sola, by confusing 
the object as such with its role as signified, must say, on the 
other hand, that the signification of the same formality in an 
object necessitates its being identically signified. Therefore, a 
proposition which predicates the definition of the defined is a 
tautology. 
IV 


Marin-Sola’s doctrine is a repetition of the doctrine of Suarez, 
who describes the distinctio rationts ratiocinantis as follows: 


. . « the distinction of the reasoning reason consists in an order relating 
to an adequate or simple concept of the same thing, where there is only 
a certain repetition or comparison of it, which is made by the mind. 
In this way Peter is distinguished from himself, either in the aspect 
of subject and predicate, when he is predicated of himself, or in the 
aspect of subject and term of a relation, when he, as one thing, is said 
of himself; in these and similar distinctions of reason there is one sole 
concept of Peter, and a repetition and comparison of it.** 


Suarez, because he fails to distinguish the object as such 
from its status as signified, erroneously thinks that because one 
formality is signified (and hence each concept is adequate) it 
must be identically signified. There is, therefore, only one 
formal concept in such a distinction. John of St. Thomas, 


14 John of St. Thomas, Curs. Phil., I, Ars Log., P. I, Q. Il, a. 3. John’s 
whole treatment of the difference between the distinction of reasoning 
reason and the distinction of reasoned reason should be read for the light 
it throws on these distinctions relevant to this problem. 

15 Jn Meta. Arist., d. 7, sect. 1, translation mine. 
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however, takes issue with him by distinguishing what he calls 
material and formal identity in the signified object.** Formal 
identity is that which is expressed by the formal concept, while 
material identity is the object as such. Hence those things differ 
formally which differ in definition, while material difference 
implies different objects. The distinction of reasoning reason, 
according to John of St. Thomas, is merely a distinction in the 
mode of signifying, for the signified object is materially as well 
as formally identical. In the distinction of reasoned reason, on 
the other hand, the object, though entitatively the same, is 
formally different, for that which is expressed by one forma! 
concept is not the same as that expressed by the other. The two 
distinctions are alike in signifying one object, but differ in that 
one signifies two formalities and the other only one. For this 
reason, the distinction of reasoning reason originates solely in 
the intellect, while the distinction of reasoned reason is founded 
on the object.** 

Now, according to John of St. Thomas, both distinctions have 
different objective concepts, for in both cases the object is not 
identically signified. He does not confuse the formality of an 
object with its status as signified. He says that there can be 
diverse objective concepts in the virtual distinction because the 
object, though not actually containing the signified formalities, 
is yet signified differently by each concept. It is not the differ- 
ence of formality, however, which makes the distinction, but the 
fact that the object is signified differently. If this were not so, 
the virtual distinction would imply actual formalities in the 
object, which would make it a real distinction. As proof that 
the distinction need not be actual in the signified object he notes 
that apprehension of an object does not cause something in the 
object as such, but only as it is signified, which, he says, takes 
place in both distinctions: 


%* Ours. Phil., I, Are Log., P. Il, Q. I, a. 3. 
Ibid. 
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... consider that apprehension does not cause, in the apprehended 
object, any feature pertaining to the order of things, but only features 
pertaining to the order of the known object as such. This holds both 
for the distinction of reasoning reason and for that of reasoned 
reason.** 


He maintains that there are diverse objective concepts, and 
hence formal concepts, in both distinctions, but they differ 
because one expresses two formalities while the other expresses 
only one: 


The difference is that the distinction of reasoned reason treats the 
extremes in such fashion that not all features revealed by one concept 
are also revealed by the other; in one concept there appears some intel- 
ligibility or formality which does not appear in the other concept, the 
reason for this situation being that the object, in relation to the light 
and way of knowing supplied by a particular concept, cannot be mani- 
fested in all its parts and formalities. Now, whenever there is diversity 
in the manifestation and in the manifestable, there results a diversity 
of objects in objective existence, i.e., in the way of existing proper to 
the knowable and the manifestable (I do not speak of the existence 
belonging to the thing as thing), and thus diverse objects correspond to 
the concepts involved in the distinction of reasoned reason. On the 
other hand the distinction of reasoning reason is not concerned with 
diverse manifestations of the objects; of its extremes it cannot be said 
that one is manifested by one concept and the other by another concept; 
it is the same extreme, the same object, which is manifested by both 
concepts so far as the intrinsic essence of object is concerned. Indeed, 
if diverse formalities or intelligible aspects were represented by the 
two concepts, they would not be identical according to their formal 
ideas, but would differ in this respect and consequently would be 
different in objective existence.’* 


Notice that he makes clear the difference between the objective 
concept, or the signified object, and the formality which is 


™* Ibid.; the translation for this and the following passage from John 
of St. Thomas is taken from The Material Logic of John of 8t. Thomas, 
transl. Y. Simon, J. Glanville, and G. Hollenhorst (Chicago, 1955), pp. 
76-88. 

Ibid. 
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signified. If they are identified, the same formality would 
demand the same objective concept, with the result that the 
distinction of reasoning reason would be reduced to a repetition 
of the same formal concept. He assigns such a confusion as 
the root of Suarez’ error: 


This consideration seems to have moved some authors like Suarez and 
Vasquez to say that the distinction of reasoning reason does not 
properly concern the objective concept, but is nothing else than the 
repetition of a formal concept in relation to an entirely identical 
object.?° 


This, however, is not the case, for to conceive the same object 
twice does not suffice for such a distinction. The intellect, in 
order to make the distinction, must apprehend an object as two, 
not because of different intrinsic formalities, but from an 
extrinsic comparison. When we say “Peter is Peter,” we 
compare the same thing with itself, and apprehend it in a 
twofold way, resulting in two objective concepts. Where Suarez 
sees such a proposition as expressing merely a duplication of 
a formal concept, John of St. Thomas sees different formal 
concepts.” 

If a proposition expressive of this distinction whose terms 
are not related as clear and indistinct, as definition and defined, 
has different objective concepts and hence different formal 
concepts, so much the more will it be true of propositions 
stating the definition of the defined. While it is true that no 
new knowledge is gained about Peter, it does not follow that no 
new knowledge is gained in any such proposition. The basis 
for this doctrine, however, comes from maintaining, in such a 
distinction, a difference of objective concepts, the denial of 
which is the root of the Suarezian error which Marin-Sola 
repeats. 

The predication of a subject’s nature of that subject, there- 


*° Ibid. ™ Ibid. 
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fore, is not conceptual repetition. Rather, it leads the mind to 
see the causality of the formal cause.** When the mind grasps 
“man” as a universal, it does not see clearly what the formal 
cause of man as such effects; this defect is remedied when we 
grasp that nature distinctly and predicate it of the defined. 
This is most certainly intellectual progression, and without it 
no demonstration by proper cause would be possible. Those 
who deny such a doctrine, since they seem unaware of the mean- 
ing of a self-evident proposition, fail to understand demonstra- 
tive reasoning. Such a conclusion would perhaps be as unaccept- 
able to its proponents as it is to traditional Thomists, yet it is 
the inescapable result of their doctrine. 


St. Mary’s College, 
St. Mary’s College, Cal. 


** St. Thomas, Jn I Anal. Post., 10, nn. 83-84. 


The Metaphysical Evolution 
of Aristotle’s Realism 
by Leo A. Foley, S.M. 


HEN one has been working over a period of years in 

the philosophy of nature and the philosophy of science, 
one’s necessary appreciation of Aristotle gradually becomes a 
deeper respect for the profundity of this great philosopher. A 
Thomistic study of Aristotle is always rewarding in cosmology 
because of its Aristotelian epistemology and because of its philo- 
sophical basis for physical principles. Furthermore, the actual 
scientific content of Aristotle is so rewarding and so much the 
fulfilment of or contribution to Aristotelian cosmology and 
metaphysics that we see in Aristotle a foundation for the unity 
of thought that reached its perfection in the complete and com- 
prehensive view of all wisdom, natural and supernatural, in 
St. Thomas and the other great medieval doctors. 

Yet, there are many phases of Aristotelian thought. This is 
seen in the divergences within and between Aristotelian schools 
of thought. There are differences between Arabian Aristotelian- 
ism and Christian Aristotelianism that are deeper than the 
different influences of the Koran and the Bible. Within schools 
of thought, for example, the Christian Aristotelians, there are 
further differences. St. Albert as an Aristotelian is somewhat 
different from St. Thomas as an Aristotelian. Both are some- 
what different from Scotus, and all are different again from 
William of Ockham. To go a step further, there are differences 
within individual philosophers. For example, there are times 
when St. Thomas seems a Platonist, and there are times when he 
is the complete Aristotelian. The same is noticeably more so 
in St. Albert. 

62 
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Outside of the scholastic tradition there are many more and 
much wider disagreements about Aristotle. For example, there 
are those such as Sir David Ross, George Sarton, Charles 
Darwin, Leonardo da Vinci, and to a certain extent Galileo, 
who maintain that Aristotle was a first class scientist truly 
deserving the title of the Father of Western Science. On the 
other hand, there are those such as Lord Bertrand Russell and 
Sir Edmund Whittaker who maintain that Aristotle is useless 
as a scientist. Taking Aristotle as a philosopher, there are such 
as A. E. Taylor and John Burnet who maintain that Aristotle 
was a Platonist. On the other hand, there is the traditional 
position that Aristotle is quite independent of Platonism, dis- 
agreeing with it always, sometimes quite sharply. 

That Aristotle is so many things to so many men presents a 
problem to anyone interested in Aristotle and especially to a 
Thomist, who must be alert to the true content of Aristotle if he 
is going to be an accurate Thomist and if he is going to quote 
St. Thomas quoting Aristotle. This has further significance 
when we realize that there is comparatively little written about 
Aristotle in Catholic and scholastic institutions. Therein is the 
danger of poor scholarship as regards Aristotle and his influence 
on scholastic thought. Perhaps this is because we have been too 
content to lean on St. Thomas, St. Albert, Scotus, and Ockham, 
trying to reconcile their differences rather than trying to investi- 
gate what there is about Aristotle that leads to these differences. 
In other words, we might better emulate our champions in their 
scholarship and research rather than in a repetition of their 
statements. 

The essence of the problem seems to be the relationship of 
Aristotle to Plato and to other Greek philosophers. That there 
is such a relationship is obvious from Aristotle’s habit of 
reviewing points of view of his predecessors by way of back- 
ground to his own consideration of a problem. He is so thorough 
in this that for centuries he was the only reliable source for 
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some early Greeks whose tenets come to us only in fragmentary 
quotations in other authors. Modern developments in the dis- 
covery of fragments and the investigation of these by anti- 
quarians and linguists have shown us .hat Aristotle was far more 
accurate as a source than would normally be expected. 

That Aristotle would investigate his problems in the face of 
his background proceeds not only from the fact that such a 
method is always prudent insofar as we proceed from the known 
to the unknown, but also from the outstanding characteristic of 
Greek thought,.unity. There are several predominant trends 
in Greek and Graeco-Italian thought, whether they are material- 
ism, idealism, mathematical idealism, moral philosophy, estheti- 
cism, or realistic metaphysics. Nevertheless, all Greek philoso- 
phy had the purpose of a methodic pursuit of the ultimate 
principles of reality as its driving spirit. The conclusions 
reached were different. They might have been the Ionian 
elements, the material being of Parmenides, the moral principles 
of Heraclitus, atoms, numbers, forms, or substances. Despite 
the disagreement in answers, the pattern was the same: the 
Greeks were seeking wisdom. 

The significance of this was first appreciated by Christianity 
in the person, no less, of St. Paul. He points out that although 
the Jews had been protected by the law of Moses this was not 
universal and not required in observation by other people.* The 
Gentiles had in their wisdom sufficient knowledge of God and 
the natural law to make them morally responsible for their 
actions as a basic prerequisite for possible salvation in anti- 
cipation of the merits of Christ. 

A lengthy and rewarding development of Greek thought in 
connection with salvation is by Clement of Alexandria in his 
Stromata. One of the first explicitly to consider philosophy the 
handmaid of theology, he develops the concept of Greek phi- 
losophy as a praeambula fidei insofar as it deals with the great 


* Bepistle to the Romane, II, 14-15. 
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theological concepts already revealed to the Jews and later to 
be restated in the New Testament. In explaining this, Clement 
maintains that the Greeks assimilated these great concepts from 
Jewish sources in Asia Minor and in Alexandria. Actually, 
antiquarians can argue a good case for the Asiatic background of 
the Greeks, and as Clement points out, the great Jewish theo- 
logical notions anticipated Greek wisdom by several centuries. 
We know that after the exodus, when the Jews had established 
their kingdom, they spread out through the Mediterranean area 
and settled especially in Alexandria. We also know that there 
were several unofiicial translations of the Bible in Greek existing 
in Alexandria before the officially recognized translation, the 
Septuagint. 

Since there are a number of resemblances between Platonic 
dialogues, especially the concept of creation in the Ttmaeus 
and the concept of personal immortality in the Phaedo, Plato 
was bound to be popular with the Fathers. Clement quotes 
Numerian the Pythagorean thus: “. .. For what is Plato but 
Moses speaking in Attic Greek?” * The admiration of St. 
Augustine for Plato is explicit and well known, so much so that 
although Pseudo-Dionysius was a great source of later Platon- 
ism in the middle ages, the authority for Plato came from St. 
Augustine, a fact that was to prove an uncomfortable barrier for 
the Aristotelianism of St. Albert and St. Thomas in the face 
of the Oxford Platonists. 

Apart from the influence of Aristotelian ethics on Clement 
and St. John Chrysostom, Aristotelian logic and metaphysics on 
Nestorius, we find Aristotle admired but not followed by the 
Fathers until we meet the explicit assimilation of Aristotle by 
St. John of Damascus. Even here, there was the influence of 
Arabian investigation rather than Christian tradition on St. 
John in his philosophical position. 

This raises the intriguing question as to why this is the case. 


* Stromata, Bk. I, ch. 25, 
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It may be because Aristotle’s God is not an object of prayer, or 
that Aristotle was dubious about, and most likely opposed to, 
the immortality of the soul. Yet Aristotle’s ethical system is 
far sounder than that of Plato, and Plato’s concept of immor- 
tality had to be purged of its doctrine of metempsychosis and 
preexistence, both because of the problem of the transmission of 
original sin. 

We know that it was difficult to obtain the works of Aristotle, 
at least in the west. That, however, is not the whole answer. 
A sincere interest in Aristotle would have secured the works 
sooner or later. Perhaps the Fathers did not know exactly where 
Aristotle stood. We must remember that the lost works of 
Aristotle might have been more widely known to the Fathers, 
for example, through Cicero’s Hortensius, which seems to have 
been a Latin version of Aristotle’s Protrepticus. From recon- 
structions we know that the lost works had a definite Platonic 
ring to them, and the Fathers might have thought Aristotle 
little more than a somewhat variant Platonist. Were that the 
case, they might have considered it more fruitful to turn to the 
master than to the pupil. 

If the Fathers were puzzled by Aristotle, it is not at all 
surprising. They would merely be facing the problem which is 
of concern to modern investigators. The problem to be faced in 
research in Aristotle is the problem of consistency. The natural 
works of Aristotle, i.e., the Physics, On the Heavens, On 
Generation and Corruption, the Habits of Animals, and the 
Parts of Animals are all both intrinsically and collectively 
consistent. Works which are intrinsically consistent are: On 
the Soul, the Organon, and the Nichomachean Ethics. There are 
inconsistencies between the Metaphysics and the natural works, 
the Metaphysics and On the Soul, the Nichomachean Ethics and 
the Eudemian Ethics and what we know of the Protrepticus. 
Some, but not all, of the main inconsistencies may be formulated 
as follows: 
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1. Forms: — may exist apart from material entities (exoteric works) ; 

—exist in material entities as the actuation of primary 
matter, the potency to existence (esoteric works). 

2. The Soul: —is immortal (exoteric works) ; 

—the biotic soul (principle of life) is not immortal be- 
cause it is material and therefore regenerative (On 
the Soul); 

—the noetic soul may survive the body because the 
tendency for knowledge transcends material limitations 
(Metaphysics, On Prophecy through Dreams, the ex- 
oteric works). 

3. The End of Man is happiness: 

—in the contemplation of the good, the favor of the 
gods (luck), and in the life of virtue, i.e., in the 
balance of duty and pleasure (Protrepticus, Eudemian 
Ethics) ; 

—in virtue, i.e., the perfect fulfillment of one’s potenti- 
alities (Nichomachean Ethics). 

4. The First Immovable Mover 

—is a physical force, a movement and a moving (Phy- 
sics) ; 

— is not a physical force, but is God, not moving physi- 
cally but attracting motion on the part of eternally 
generative matter (Metaphysics). 


Such variations as categorized above seem to apply White- 
head’s judgment of Plato, as a profound originator of ideas 
rather than a systematic philosopher, more to Aristotle than to 
Plato. This superficial inconsistency has given rise to serious 
doubts as to the authenticity of such works as the Eudemian 
Ethacs by such investigators and researchers as Jaeger, Spengel, 
and Zeller, Grant, Stewart, and Burnet. Yet there are few 
persons of antiquity whose lives are as well known year by year 
as Aristotle’s. We know that such inconsistencies in his works 
are themselves inconsistent with the steady intellectual progress 
that is recorded by Aristotle’s contemporaries. 


gue 
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The only answer seems to be that suggested by Jaeger: that 
Aristotle is the steady thought-progress of a Platonist becoming 
an Aristotelian.* 

This means that Aristotle spent his years after the death of 
Plato, upon his own leaving the Academy, reshaping funda- 
mental Platonic principles. The basic of these is the philosophy 
of forms, itself a problem to Plato. Idealism seems to have been 
an old Greek theory. Parmenides faced it, and as we read in the 
dialogue Parmenides, he rejected it because of its consequences, 
which were an infinite series of forms either participating in fur- 
ther forms or resembling more remote archetypes. Parmenides, 
as we know, rejected these and took his stand on being. A thing 
either ts or ts not, and what can be spoken of or thought of 1s.* 
This leads to a completely univocal concept of being, denying 
individual existences, denying change, denying anything but 
matter, for undoubtedly the “ being” of Parmenides is nothing 
but matter, and Parmenides is fundamentally a materialist. 
The aura surrounding Parmenides comes to us not only from 
Plato, but, in modern times, from Hegel. Parmenides had 
stated that whatever can be spoken or thought of is.° Hegel saw 
in this thought a principle of being, which fitted in excellently 
with his dialectic. 

Plato did not give upon the forms. He tried to guarantee the 
proper existence of becoming, not by any reconciliation of 
Parmenides with Heraclitus, since most likely Heraclitus does 
not enter into this problem. Heraclitus seems to have been a 
moral philosopher, and his emphasis on becoming seems more a 
moral warning against the attachment to material goods which 
are constantly changing, rather than a physical theory. Plato’s 
attempted saving of the forms was in a Pythagorean manner, 

*W. Jaeger, Aristotle (Oxford, 1948). 


* Parmenides, Way of Truth, nn. 4-5. 


* Hegel, Lectures on the History of Philosophy, transl. E. Haldane and 
F. Simpson (London, 1892-1896). 
* Parmenides, Way of Truth, n. 6. 
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a cross flowing of forms and matter, the forms for permanence 
and matter for change. We have three versions of this. The 
Phaedo deals with the forms as objects of contemplation. The 
Republic considers them patterns of material shadows. The 
Timaeus considers them a model universe actualized by the 
meeting of numbers and matter. The last is a Pythagorean 
concept, and, significantly, is expounded by Timeaus the 
Lokrian, a Pythagorean. 

In this philosophy of form, Plato had thought to find the 
answer to real differences and real changes. On the surface of 
things he did, and was the champion of the Fathers of the 
Church who saw these forms as the exemplars in God’s mind. 
However, Aristotle was gradually perturbed by the question of 
the manner of the existence of these forms. Perhaps he thought 
it too closely resembled the Parmenidean assumption that what- 
ever can be thought of or spoken of exists. Despite Plato’s 
admiration for Parmenides, Aristotle realized that Parmenides’ 
emphasis on being did not fructify in a metaphysical develop- 
ment. Rather, it was the foundation of further Greek material- 
ism in Melissus’ infinite universe and in Leucippus’ atoms. 
For Aristotle, true metaphysics was to be found in the true 
existence of forms and the true nature of essences. This is seen 
in the content of the Metaphysics. In the Metaphysics two books 
are repetitions of the main points of the Physics. Of the remain- 
ing eleven books, three are given over completely to the question 
of qualitative and mathematical forms. Of the remaining eight 
books, the major part of two other books is given over, again, 
to the question of forms. 

Aristotle’s final answer on this is that forms are not put into 
matter after the fashion of a Platonic creation but are educed 
from matter as the actuation of a potency to exist. Matter is 
the potential for existence. Form is its actuation. Form, thus, 
is not merely a principle of essence, a principle whereby a 
potential “this ” becomes an actual “ this.” It is the principle 
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of existence whereby a potentially new being becomes an actually 
new being, and is the origin of the ever so frequently repeated 
Albertian, Thomistic, and Scotistic dictum: Forma dat esse 
materiae. This is, moreover, what Aristotle means when he 
argues that a substantial essence is the same as its substance.’ 
He means that its essence did not exist after the manner of a 
Platonic form before its substantial existence. He means that 
the substantial form is the principle of the actuation of the 
substantial essence. Aristotle is not treating of our distinction 
between essence and existence, and he should not be excoriated 
by overzealous Thomists who think that such criticism will 
enhance St. Thomas at the expense of Aristotle. 

Furthermore, this is the significance of Aristotle’s cousidera- 
tion of being as substance. The problem of forms is the manner 
of the existence of forms, the problem of the autonomy of forms. 
Since their autonomy is to found as principles of the existence 
of the fulfilment of potency, they are existential principles of 
the autonomy of substance. Our knowledge of Aristotle is too 
latinized and too formalized. The term used by Aristotle is 
évoia, which in Aristotle’s Greek and the Greek of the early 
Fathers meant ‘ subsistentia,’ or as we would use it today, ‘ sup- 
positum.’ The term ‘substantia,’ as the subject of accidents, 
is the word wrécracis. In the Christological and Trinitarian 
controversies in the early Church, ovoia assumed the meaning 
of ‘ natura’ in order to indicate substance as well as dvots, and 
to escape the material implications of dvovs. Thus we have the 
expression ouoovc.os meaning “ consubstantial,” and contrasted 
with dpov.dtows for “ of like nature.” The term trécracis was 
reserved for ‘ person,’ the original term for which had been 
xapaxrnp and mpdéowmov.* However, in Aristotle’s day, his 
meaning of ovoia was owner-with-possessions, or that of existing, 
individual substance. Consequently, in dealing with Aristotle’s 


* Meta., VII, 6, 1031815. 
*Cf. Denziger, Bnchiridion Symbolorum, 54, 86, llla, 148. 
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philosophy of substance, we must be careful lest we interpret 
it exclusively in terms of a post-Nicene or medieval significance. 

When Aristotle speaks of metaphysics as the science of sub- 
stances, he means that forms exist as individual substances and 
not as separate ideals. He ts not primarily dealing with essences 
as natures. He is dealing with the manner in which these 
essences exist. Consequently, the characterization of St. Thomas 
as an existentialist and Aristotle as an essentialist is not only a 
facile over-simplification; it is also poor scholarship and an 
actual misunderstanding of Aristotle and his life’s work. 

When Aristotle reached these conclusions, an inevitability of 
consequences followed. 

If forms do not exist apart from matter, and if the soul is the 
first principle of an organic body, the soul must be material ; 
it must be the fulfilment of material potentialities. This is 
how Aristotle’s biology could be so accurate by today’s standards. 
Today he would be classified a mechanist as opposed to a 
vitalist. He looked upon actual life as the fulfilment of the 
potential life in the elements composing living entities. He saw 
no need for: fulfilment-of-living-potentialities + vital principle 
— life. He saw that the actual fulfilment of living potenti- 
alisties ts life. 

However, this raises doubt as to the immortality of the soul.* 
Matter is eternally regenerative, and once the proportion of the 
elements breaks down, life disappears and the form is reduced 
to the potencies of matter. Any consideration of the survival 
of the soul must be on a noetic basis, and this for Aristotle is a 
shaky proposition having about the same weight as our popular 
arguments for immortality based on the desire for ultimate 
divine justice, the hope of a carefree happiness, etc., arguments 
indicative of truth but rather weak in conclusive value. 

The above is the foundation of Scotus’ interpretation of the 


*Cf. Meta., VII, 11, 1037a5, where Aristotle considers the immortality 
of the soul as a definite possibility. 
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forma corporeitatis. The forma corporeitatis is the older and 
revived (by St. Albert) consideration of the soul, the principle 
of life, as the principle of proportion of the component elements. 
Every living entity, man included, is a proportion and must 
have a forma corporeitatis as the fulfilment of the potencies of 
the elements. Yet man has a spiritual soul. In no way can we 
consider the spiritual soul as the fulfilment of material potenti- 
alities. Therefore man must have a forma corporettatts as the 
form of his primary matter. His spiritual soul is the form of 
his body.” 

A further Aristotelian consequence follows. If we cannot 
argue to the immortality of the soul, then we have pretty well 
knocked out Plato’s chief argument for the existence of God and 
for God’s benevolence as creator. As we know, the concept of one 
God, the “ Zeus of many names” in Sophocles’ Antigone, was 
not alien to Greek thought. It is implicit in the Greek concern 
with one universal law, one rule, and one principle of wisdom. 
With Plato it seems fundamental, but a supposition rather than 
an established entity. Arguing from the desire for ultimate 
happiness and ultimate virtue in ultimate wisdom, Socrates sees 
this terminating in the contemplation of the ultimate good. 
This is attained by the survival of the soul contemplating all 
things ordered by God. It is the fulfilment of a tendency and not 
the denial of a tendency as in Oriental thought whereby the best 
way to attain Nirvana is to deny its seeking. Now, if the soul 
is free enough from matter to attain this after a life of virtue, 
or to be reborn time after time to attain this life of virtue, the 
soul must have preexisted. In its preexistence, it was not idle. 
Consequently the object of its contemplation, God and the forms, 
must have preexisted. Furthermore, since God is perfection. 
He is love. As love, He is benevolent. As benevolent, He wishes 
to share His goodness. He created. 

However, if we have serious doubts about the immortality of 


*° Scotus, Owon., 2, Dist. 16. 
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the soul as the survival of unanswered problems and unfulfilled 
moral obligations, we have more serious doubts about the pre- 
existence of the soul and about the theodicy, metaphysics, 
cosmology, and any other science founded on this supposition. 
We have to turn to another explanation, an analysis of reality in 
the principles of matter and form, since forms played so large 
a part in Platonic philosophy. 

Aristotle’s emphasis on matter and form, following that of 
Plato, was because of the Greek concern not only with the 
existence of being but also with the existence of the becoming 
of being. The earlier Greeks had fallen back upon some sort of 
deus ex machina, whether it was God renewing the elements for 
the Ionians, the All Knowing Mind of Anaxagoras, or God’s 
sustaining the stream of matter for Plato. Insofar as Aristotle 
was drawn to the conclusion that the explanation must be i 
the beings themselves, he was led to the further conclusion that 
the principles of becoming must be in the beings. Since these 
beings are actually existing things, their developments into their 
own perfection or their changing into other entities must be in 
the capacities of these beings. He had no choice save to think 
in terms of potency and act, or, as he called them following the 
Platonic tradition, matter and form. 

However, even here the explanation is incomplete. There is 
a constant falling back upon something else, a material cause, 
efficient causes, etc. Notice, however, that these are really exist- 
ing principles, real sufficient reasons, not the hypothetical 
entities of his predecessors. Aristotle had become a realist, not 
a hypotheticalist, no matter how esthetically pleasing the hypo- 
thesis might be. 

Yet there is a real problem, partially explained in terms of 
real principles, supposing more real principles. This is the 
becoming-principle, inadequately translated ‘ mover,’ itself hav- 
ing become. There is both a temporal and ontological depend- 
ence of each upon its predecessor. This, however, cannot go on 
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infinitely, since it is pushing off the difficulty of the moved 
mover infinitely. The answer is either the infinite difficulty of 
an infinite series or the infinitely satisfying answer of a com- 
pletely sufficient reason. This is the first unmoved movement, at 
the edge of the universe. In the Physics, this is a sufficiency of 
activity eternally renewing eternally regenerable matter. 

The first immovable movement of the Physics is a philosophi- 
cal explanation of a universe self-sufficient in its operations. It 
does not of itself explain existence. It presupposes it. Yet 
existence seems to have been a constant preoccupation with 
Aristotle insofar as his life seems to have been the continued 
investigation into the manner of the existence of the forms. 
His long preoccupation with existence seems clearer in the 
Metaphysics if we accept the unanimous verdict of Aristotelian 
textual scholars that the Metaphysics represents a lifetime of 
work rather than a last philosophical testament after the manner 
of Boetius’ Consolations of Philosophy. Certainly, even a super- 
ficial examination of the text—preferably in Greek, but even in 
Latin and English—seems to indicate that the Metaphysics is 
a collection of essays bearing on the same subject, having 
different angles of consideration, but attaining an over-all unity. 
It seems to be a collection, having several inclusions from the 
Physics. It seems to have several new starts, and it is incomplete 
insofar as it suggests several problems that it does not consider. 
This has led some thinkers to consider it rather a collection of 
works put together by Theophrastus. That could be, but it still 
bears the stamp of valid Aristotelian authorship, at least as 
much as an encyclical bears the authorship of the Pope to whom 
it is attributed. 

In the Metaphysics, the first immovable movement is now the 
first immovable mover and an exemplary cause rather than an 
efficient cause. He is now the living God on Whom all things 
depend for existence.** Furthermore He is the perfection of 


4 Meta., XII, 7, 1072bé4 ff. 
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being, pure actuality, and pure self-contemplation in the trans- 
cendental perfection of happiness, the happiness of contem- 
plation, or in Greek, mysticism. His perfection of contempla- 
tion makes creation, governance, and providence unworthy of 
Him, since the only object worthy of His thought is Himself. 

The only manner of explaining Him as the principle of the 
existence of things is by considering the universe as an eternal 
process. This is the position established by Aristotle to his own 
satisfaction in the Physics. Once that is granted, the position 
attained in the Metaphysics follows. Process is towards a goal, 
the individual goéd and perfection of the individual entity, 
Whitehead’s concept of self-causation, which means self-perfect- 
ing rather than bringing oneself into being. The individual 
goal of each entity, of course, is the perfect fulfilment of its 
potentialities. The universe as a whole has a goal. This is the 
perfect operation of each existing entity within it, for the 
perfect existence of anything is not merely the fact that it is, 
but that it is constantly striving towards self-perfection in the 
ultimate fulfilment of all of its potentialities. Insofar as God 
is the exemplar of all of this, God is the principle of a com- 
pletely teleological universe wherein each entity is striving for 
existence in the substantial changes productive of new entities 
and in the accidental changes which are the expression of the 
components of an organic-like universe of each striving for the 
fullest expression of its capacities. 

Obviously, this gives us a far more metaphysical concept of 
God than Platonism does. Plato has the sublime concept of 
God’s benevolence as the cause of all things and he looks upon 
goodness as the principle of all things. Yet its foundation is 
rather on how men think than on how reality ts. Consequently, 
Plato’s God seems to be what Plato thinks God should be, and 
He does seem to be an upward projection of the noblesse oblige 
concept of Plato, the benevolent Athenian aristocrat. Yet that 
Plato could argue to the existence of God from how men should 
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think of Him is the application, remotely at least, of the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason. Because we should think of God in this 
way, the Church Fathers saw therein the basis of some sort of 
“ divine light ” within the soul of men indicative of God’s will 
for man. Aristotle’s God, on the contrary, is the sufficient reason 
of the existence and perfection of the universe whether or not 
men think about Him or it, whether or not men think, whether 
or not men exist. 

Secondly, insofar as God is the perfection of being, He is a 
far better basis for the proper analogy of proportion than the 
Platonic God. The essential difference between God and the 
universe, according to Aristotle, is that God is pure actuality,” 
while the universe is the constant striving of entities to fulfill 
their self-limiting potentialities. "The forms of Plato are essenti- 
ally the attribution of concepts into reality, and as Aristotle 
points out, the very attribution of any forms inevitably leads 
into a further and further attribution of the forms of the forms, 
and so on, infinitely. St. Augustine tried to save the Platonic 
forms by considering them the creative exemplars in the mind 
of God, but we are not here concerned with St. Augustine’s 
interpretation. We are more concerned with the Platonic con- 
sideration. 

Thirdly, we must face the criticism of the Thomistic existenti- 
alists who maintain that for Aristotle potency and act were 
physical, rather than metaphysical, principles, and that they 
were merely principles of change, not principles of being. As 
understood by Aristotle, in the Physics, potency and act are 
physical principles, but not merely so. We must keep in mind 
that the Metaphysics is not the sublimation of the Physics. 
The Metaphysics is a theocentric treatment of metaphysical 
problems, so much so that Aristotle himself called it theology. 

As a theocentric treatment, the Metaphysics is the reflection 
of Aristotle’s unified consideration of all reality. This is seen 


** Meta., XII, 5, 1071b20; 7, 1072b4 ff; IX, 2, 1046al ff. 
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in his biological works wherein he states the unified progression 
of all material things, gradually and almost imperceptibly, into 
the degrees of life. This is in the fulfilment of their potenti- 
altities higher and higher. In the Nichomachean Ethics, it is 
the fulfilment of one’s potentialities, which fulfilment is happi- 
ness. In his treatment on the Athenian Constitution, it is the 
state as the imitation of God’s being, perfectly expressed in the 
unity of citizens perfecting themselves under one rule. The 
principles of all of this theocentrism are potency and act, not 
merely physical principles, and a repeated reading of the 
Timaeus indicates that this might very well have been the proper 
Platonic doctrine. 

Aristotle’s whole philosophical evolution was a drawing away 
from the essentialism of Plato. He was thinking in terms of 
real existence, concerned with the real rather than the ideal. 
This is the history of modern philosophy. Philosophy got into 
the ideal order starting with Durandus, through Descartes, 
Liebniz, Spinoza, Berkeley, Kant, and Hegel, to name but a few. 
Just as the philosophy of nature has had to break away from the 
mathematical mechanics of Copernicus, Tycho, Kepler, Galileo, 
and Newton, from the mathematical metaphors that are today’s 
atoms and today’s laws of nature, so has metaphysics had to 
break away from idealism through the phenomenology of 
Meinong, Husserl, and Russell, into the dynamic being of 
Bergson and Whitehead. In fact, Whitehead is in himself 
almost a reiteration of Aristotle. The “eternal objects” of 
this self-confessed Platonist become the “ actual events,” the 
“ organic universe” that is almost a twentieth century reword- 
ing of Aristotle’s teleological dynamism of beings striving for 
perfect existence and activity, limited only by their potenti- 
alities. 

We cannot fragment Aristotle’s thought from this ultimate 
expression. We cannot break Aristotle’s science or cosmology 
or ethics from his metaphysics. One leads to another inevitably. 


~ 
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His science leads to metaphysics. His metaphysics must be 
applied to all beings in all their operations. Aristotle, thus, is 
the champion and philosopher of the unity of all thought so 
lacking today among philosophers as well as among scientists. 

By way of conclusion, insofar as the universe imitates God, 
Aristotle has a far deeper treatment of participation in being 
than we are willing to grant him. He does not have the 
Christian appreciation. On the other hand, we must face the 
fact that St. Thomas, the Christian Doctor, was extremely 
fortunate that he could approach philosophy from the divinely 
revealed text: “I am who am.”** Even before he became a 
philosopher or theologian, he knew of the differences between 
God and creatures. He needed a philosophy to develop these 
great principles, and it is interesting and significant that the 
greatest theological and philosophical minds of the Middle Ages 
approached Aristotle as the philosopher whose truths best ex- 
pressed and guaranteed the validity of fundamental metaphysi- 
cal principles whether these were accepted on faith or attained 
by reason. They could scarcely have turned to a greater master. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D, C. 


** Hoodus, Chapter 3, Verse 14. 


The Possibles Revisited: A Reply 
by W. Norris Clarke, S.J. 


T IS refreshing to discover that the practice of vigorous and 
forthright controversy, grown so rare in our over-permissive 
days, is not yet entirely a lost art. Fr. Conway’s long and 
earnest protest against my essay on the unreality of the possibles 
bears eloquent testimony to the fact.’ I welcome such free and 
outspoken expression of opinion and believe that it should be 
carefully fostered among us as a periodic stimulus to critical 
self-examination and protection against the spirit of philosoph- 
ical conformism, whether to the new or the old. In the same 
free spirit I shall attempt to answer it, insofar as this is possible 
in one brief article. 

My objective in the original essay was to examine whether or 
not the doctrine, long traditional in the modern Thomistic 
school, that the possibles are real and form one of the classes of 
real being as the per se object of metaphysics, was really con- 
sistent with St. Thomas’ own metaphysics of being centered on 
the act of existence. My conclusion was negative, both from the 
textual and the doctrinal point of view. What I found most 
instructive in Fr. Conway’s critique was that it complemented 
my own work admirably by presenting an almost perfect 
laboratory demonstration of the very point I was making. For 
if the theory I advanced was sound, then the attempt to defend 
with full explicitness a doctrine inconsistent with the spirit of 
Thomism should inevitably lead somewhere along the line to 

*My own essay, “What Is Really Real?” appeared in Progress in 
Philosophy: Essays in Honor of Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart, ed. by J. 
McWilliams, S.J., (Milwaukee, 1955), pp. 61-90. Fr. Conway’s answer, 


“The Reality of the Possibles,” appeared in Tas New Somotasticissm, 
XXXITI (1959) 139-61; 331-53. 
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open conflict with other commonly accepted key points of the 
system. This is exactly what has happened in the present case. 
In the process of defending in the name of “ traditional 
Thomism ” this supposedly key bastion of the city, so many 
other strong points in the heart of the city have been blown up 
that the result is a Pyrrhic victory indeed. The briefest and 
most relevant form of refutation I can make is first to bring this 
out, then to discuss some of the textual difficulties. As a 
parenthetical prefix on consistency, however, I find it a little 
difficult to reconcile that my own position is simultaneously 
“tilting at windmills ” and yet threatening “ to undermine the 
very foundations of scholastic metaphysics” and “lead to an 
even greater subversion of traditional scholastic metaphysics 
than the Kantian critique.” It would seem that one would 
have to take it one way or the other but not both. This is only 
a rhetorical difficulty, however, and we will not delay on it. 


DoctrinaL OBJECTIONS 


1. When Fr. Conway explains exactly what he means by the 
“reality ” of the possibles, it turns out that they are real, not 
formally as such but only fundamentally, as founded in the 
divine essence : 

With the possible exception of Henry of Ghent, no scholastic phi- 
losopher ever maintained . . . that the possibles, viewed formally as 
such, are real; for viewed formally, they are nothing but Divine Ideas, 
quasi entia rationis in the Divine Mind. In what sense, then, are the 
possibles said to be real? They are real only fundamentally, that is, 


insofar as they are basically identical with the Divine Essence Itself 
when this Essence is contemplated by the Divine Mind (p. 144). 


Splendid! It looks as though this may possibly be only a verbal 
dispute after all. I have no quarrel with this traditional 
Thomistic analysis of the metaphysical foundation of the possi- 
bles in God. My only quarrel was that it was not consistent to 
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hold this doctrine and at the same time to maintain that these 
not formally real-in-themselves entia rationis should be included 
as one of the proper classes of real being in the direct object of 
metaphysics, the science of real being. It is a commonplace of 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic theory of science that the distinctive 
predicate which determines the proper object of a science must 
belong properly, formally, and per se to the objects directly 
included in the science. Now if essences in their state of im- 
mutable necessary possibility are the “primary object” of 
metaphysics, as Fr. Conway contends on p. 141, and if at the 
same time they are not formally real in themselves but only in 
their foundation and are called real only because of this founda- 
tion, it follows that metaphysics, the science of real being as 
such, is formally about the divine essence alone, as the sole 
immutable and necessary being that is formally real in itself, 
the really real which grounds all possible essences. The very 
notion of real being, then, with which one begins metaphysics 
would formally and explicitly connote the existence of God. 
This would mean that all the key points of natural theology, 
not only the existence of one God but creation, divine knowledge 
of all the possibles, omnipotence, etc., would have to be formally 
demonstrated before metaphysics could even begin. Even then 
the proper material object of metaphysics, real being, would 
remain the divine essence itself. 

Now I am quite willing to admit that such a position may 
have been held or implied by certain Augustinian scholastics, 
and that within the total Augustinian perspective it carries a 
depth and meaning that demand great respect. But it is 
certainly not “ traditional Thomism ” of any known brand. For 
the latter God enters into metaphysics as the ultimate cause of 
the properly real beings which are its object, not as the primary 
if not exclusive proper object Himself of the science. 

Furthermore, this position radically changes the traditional 
Thomistic understanding of the notion of real being. Fr. 
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Conway reproaches me repeatedly in his first article for inter- 
preting the connotation or relation to existence included in this 
notion as referring to the real essence’s own act of existence, 
actual or possible. Not at all, he maintains. When Thomists 
include the possibles in the notion of real being because of 
their relation to existence, the existence in question is not their 
own but the divine existence. 

All I can say is that this is a completely revolutionary inter- 
pretation of “traditional” Thomism. All the Thomistic 
teachers of metaphysics I ever had, including those who held 
that the possibles were included in real being, such as André 
Mare, S. J., author of the classic L’idée de l’étre chez s. Thomas 
et dans la scolastique posiérieure, taught me the opposite. I 
challenge Fr. Conway to point out a single Thomistic textbook 
or monograph which states that the divine existence is the 
existence connoted in the meaning of the notion of real being, 
whether actual or possible, which determines the object of this 
science. Surely the point would be important enough to merit 
explicit mention. Yet the opposite is obvious in any these books 
which take the trouble to explain what is meant by the connota- 
tion of, or relation to, actual existence in the notion of being. 
The standard explanation is always the same: the possible 
falls under real being because it really can exist. i. e., it connotes 
the relation of aptitude for existence. This is quite clear even 
in the famous Suarezian metaphysics text, Institutiones Meta- 
physicae Generalis, of Pedro Descogs, S. J., also my teacher, 
as well as in Suarez’ own First Metaphysical Disputation, where 
the possible is called “ real essence ” because it is not fictitious 
or chimerical but truly “ apt for existence.” Surely the exist- 
ence for which a possible essence is apt is not the divine 
existence! The latter is indeed the ultimate reason or foun- 
dation for the possible’s “ reality ” or aptitude for existence, but 
it does not enter into the meaning of the notion or real being, 
which is the question at issue. 
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Nor does it help to appeal, as the author does on p. 146, to 
the real foundation of the universal concept in the existing 
singular thing as a parallel case. I pass over the fact that 
Thomists do not, I believe, call the objective abstract content 
of the direct universal formally a real being. Even granting 
that one could call something real merely because of its real 
foundation, the basic difficulty remains that the objective content 
of the direct universal exists in its real foundation in a strictly 
proper, formally equivalent, even univocal manner. Humanity 
exists properly and formally in each man, quite distinct from 
every other specific nature. Possible essences, on the other hand, 
are not really identical with the divine essence in itself accord- 
ing to their proper, formal, and distinct modes as finite essences. 
They are present only in a supereminently equivalent, not 
formally similar, manner in the one utterly simple infinite act 
of perfection of God which in its own proper “ physical ” reality 
is only their analogous model. The direct, formal, and distinct 
similarity occurs not in the real foundation as such but only in 
the multiple entia rationis or intentional beings which are the 
result of the active, not passive, contemplation of the divine 
essence by the divine intellect. In other words, the real foun- 
dation of the possibles, the divine essence in its own proper 
reality, is not a mosaic of already distinct and determinate finite 
essences, like a precarved pie.* Hence the parallel with the 
objective universal concept does not hold, even if it did prove 
anything, and the reality which is attributed to the possibles 
because of their real foundation can only be by extrinsic de- 
nomination or attribution, as I believe is true also of any 
objective abstraction as such. 

Although I would not like to make too much out of it, I feel 
it necessary to point out that, in his zeal to show that the 
relation of the possibles to the divine essence renders them 


*This point is well explained by Sylvester of Ferrara, Comment. in 
Sum. cont. Gent., I, 93, nn. V-VI (Leonine ed., XIII, 257). 
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really real, the author has allowed himself to use language which 
I am sure he cannot mean to be taken literally, yet which, if 
not taken literally, loses its point: 


As a matter of fact, the ordering of possible essence to the divine 
actuality, its real foundation, is no more a rational relation than is the 
ordering of the direct universal to its objective foundation in reality, 
the real essence viewed in abstraction from its actual realization. In 
both cases the relation of essence to existence is not purely rational or 
subjective but objectively grounded in reality (p. 161). 


We pass over the dubious parallel of the universal. Certainly no 
Thomist or Catholic philosopher of any orthodox school can hold 
that the possibles enter into anything other than a rational 
relation with the divine essence. The only real relations in God, 
it is commonly agreed, are the subsistent relations which consti- 
tute the divine persons. If Fr. Conway’s denial of rational 
relations is not therefore to be taken in its technical philosophi- 
cal meaning, it follows that in technical terms the relations of 
the possibles to the divine essence are precisely nothing more 
than rational relations. I still do not see how a rational relation 
of what he himself calls a “ quasi ens rationis”’ to a real foun- 
dation can render the ens rationis itself real. The fact that the 
term of a foundation is real has never been enough to justify, 
in Thomistic or any scholastic metaphysics, calling either the 
subject or the relation itself real. I might add, as a parentheti- 
cal ad hominem remark, that if relation to a real foundation 
suffices to call something properly real, then Fr. Conway should 
be willing to call the distinction between essence and existence, 
which he admits has a real foundation, “ real.” Yet he has 
always maintained with great vigor that not only his own, but 
the true Thomistic position, is that this is only a rational dis- 
tinction with a foundation in reality. 


2. The above is somewhat indirect criticism through conse- 
quences. What now of the supposedly dire consequences which 
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Fr. Conway on his side sees flowing from the restriction of real 
being as the proper object of metaphysics to the actually exist- 
ent? Past and future, he fears, will evaporate into unreality, 
the precious heritage of history will lose all objective validity 
as fact, and even the present will shrink to the vanishing point 
of an ever evanescent “ now” (p. 143). 

This is a good metaphysical question to ask of any existential 
metaphysics, and I am pleased to take the occasion to answer it 
a little more fully than in the original essay. It is indeed im- 
possible to study the “ now ” or the present as such at all. The 
“ now ” as such or any particular “ now ” taken as distinct from 
any other is only a mental construct, since it divides up the 
actually undivided continuum of real time or real process into 
distinct points. What the existential metaphysician is really 
doing is not studying the “ now” or the present as such, but 
rather the total beings which perdure, or are actively present, 
through the single undivided continuum of their existential du- 
ration, in which the “ nows ” are only mentally distinguishable 
out of the seamless robe of the continuum itself. He studies such 
existent beings in order to disengage from them the universal 
necessary laws or ultimate “conditions of possibility” (— con- 
ditions of intelligibility) of existing being as such to which al] 
actual existents will necessarily have to conform at any time 
they enter into, and as long as they remain within, the order of 
actual existence. These laws govern not only the present but also 
the past and future, in the sense that any future being will be 
bound by them as soon as it enters the existential order; all past 
beings were also similarly bound during their period of “ mem- 
bership in the club.” In their present state of pastness and 
futureness for us, however, these beings do not have the 
ontological status and properties of real beings in themselves 
but only of intentional beings. 

How, then, is the past objectively valid or true for us at 
present? Only because there actually existed at some time in 
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the past a real being, whose then real existence was transposed 
into mental or intentional existence and lived on down to the 
present through an unbroken chain of existing minds (or 
recorded in actually existing intelligible symbols). Similarly 
for the future, which is knowable now for us only in its actually 
existing causes. There is no problem for God, of course, since 
He knows past and future not as past or future but always in 
their existing present by His eternal causal presence to all 
moments of time at once. 

But is not now true that Christ was born, Fr. Conway asks ! 
And if so, is not truth convertible with being according to St. 
Thomas? Certainly, but only if the mode of truth is kept pro- 
portional to the mode of being. Thus if something is knowable 
in itself, it will be being in itself. If it is knowable not in itself 
but only in and through another then it will not be being in 
itself, or properly, but only in some derivative, extrinsic sense. 
Now neither past nor future are knowable as such in themselves 
and through themselves, but only through another, i. e., some 
existing remembering mind or recording symbol, or some exist- 
ing cause (in the case of the future). Hence neither is now a 
real being in itself.* At present it is only an intentional or 
mental being, embedded in a henceforth timeless logical truth, 
which will exist for all time as long as some existing mind 
(or record) conserves it, and whose objective validity is guaran- 


*Cf., for example, De Ver., I, 5 ad 6: “Id quod est futurum, in quantum 
est futurum, non est, et similiter praeteritum, in quantum huiusmodi. 
Unde eadem est ratio de veritate praeteriti et futuri, sicut et de veritate 
non entis; ex qua non potest concludi aeternitas alicuius veritatis, nisi 
primae.” Cf. also Summa Theol., I-II, 8, 1 ad 3: “Illud quod non est ens 
in rerum naturae, accipitur ut ens in ratione, unde negationes et privationes 
entia dicuntur rationis. Per quem etiam modum futura, prout appre- 
henduntur, sunt entia ”; ibid., I, 16,3 ad 2: “ Dicendum quod non ens non 
habet in se unde cognoscatur, sed cognoscitur inquantum intellectus facit 
illud cognoscibile. Unde verum [as applied to non-being] fundatur in 
ente, inquantum non ens est quoddam ens rationis, apprehensum scilicet a 
ratione”; tbid., I, 16, 6-7; Summa cont. Gent., I, 66, nn. 8-10 (Pegis 
trans.) ; De Pot., VII, 11; In I Sent., d. 26, 2, 1. 
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teed for all time by the original existential origin of its inten- 
tional being, at least for those who have the evidence for this 
origin. 

I have delayed a little on what may possibly seem some rather 
elementary metaphysical considerations because I suspect that 
the taproot of Fr. Conway’s objections and whole positive 
position is his conception of the relations between truth and 
reality. This conception emerges frequently in brief, taken-for- 
granted paraphrases affirming the equivalence or identity, with- 
out further ado, of the objectively valid, the true, and the real. 
For example: 


. . . the metaphysical problem of what metaphysical reality, or objec- 
tive validity, if any, the possibles have (p. 143). 


For instance, has the historical fact of the birth of Christ no title to 
reality in the proper sense today? Has it no objective validity? But 
what can objective validity possibly mean, if it does not mean true and 
therefore really real, though not necessarily existing at present? But 


verum et ens convertuntur (p. 143). 


It is the object of the direct universal, and not that of the reflex 
universal, which is predicated in true and, therefore, objectively real 
universal judgments ... (p. 146). 


I am at a loss to see how Fr. Clarke can consistently maintain that 
universals can be objectively true and real save improperly and by 


extrinsic analogy (p. 147). 


The author’s collocation of the words “real or present” could be 
interpreted as evidence of an empiricistic and anti-essentialist prejudice. 
Properly speaking “ the present ” can mean only spatio-temporal actual 
existence. Hence to equate the physically present with the metaphysical 
real . . . betrays a latent non-scholastic positivism that looks askance 
at any form of rationalism or identification of the intelligible and the 
real (p. 159; italics mine). 


Here we have reached the heart of the matter. (I pass over 
the rather astonishing definition of “the present” as spatio- 
temporal, since God is surely the most perfectly and properly 
present of all beings.) Universal concepts, universal judgments, 
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particular truths—all are called real, in fact “really real,” 
because they are objectively valid. Here shines forth with un- 
mistakable clarity Fr. Conway’s deep affinity with the Platonic- 
Augustinian epistemological and metaphysical tradition. The 
characteristic of the latter has always been to make truth the 
criterion of being, rather than being the criterion of truth (as 
St. Thomas always insisted), to treat necessary truths as neces- 
sary realities, etc. But this leaves one open to all the subtle 
confusions, in practice if not in definition, between logical and 
ontological truth which have plagued this tradition throughout 
its whole history and still do, it seems to me, even in its most 
competent contemporary exponents. 

This to my mind is precisely what Las happened here. No 
Thomist carefully minding his epistemological p’s and q’s should 
allow himself to say that the objectively valid is without further 
distinction the real. Objective validity is the property only of 
propositions and concepts, belonging to them because they are 
grounded in, or objectively represent in some way, the real. 
Real beings themselves are never “ objectively valid.” They 
just are. Nor are objectively valid propositions, logical truths, 
in themselves properly “real things.” The two orders are 
related, as the intentional to the real, but cannot be ontologically 
identified, especially since their interrelations are often ex- 
tremely complex and remote. I consider this an absolutely 
capital point, one of the primary touchstones of the genuine 
inspiration behind any metaphysical system. If the differences 
or confusions revolving around it could be cleared up, this might 
dissolve the whole dispute between the two positions in conflict 
here. 

Another basic issue, however, still remains. Can there be a 
scientific metaphysics, i.e., a body of universal and necessary 
metaphysical laws, about actual—and contingent—existents as 
existent? Fr. Conway is adamant in maintaining that there 
cannot be: 
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Let us repeat, creatures can have an element of metaphysical necessity 
in their composition only by virtue of their essence, not by virtue of 
their actual existence, which is completely contingent (p. 157). 

God cannot be the ultimate source of the metaphysical necessities to be 
found in contingent things, unless those essences, viewed in themselves 
as eternal and immutable and therefore in precision from any con- 
tingent temporal existence, are real and true. Verum et ens convertun- 
tur. But essences viewed in themselves cannot be real and true in a 
proper and intrinsic sense, if the possibles with which they are 
identified are real and true only in an improper and extrinsically 
analogous sense (p. 156). 

We must first explore the possibility that there is only a 
verbal opposition between the two positions. I would be quite 
willing to accept—in fact, this is precisely what I teach—that 
the existential metaphysician studies the “ necessary conditions 
of possibility” of the existent as existent, as long as these 
necessary conditions are understood to include more than merely 
the possible essences alone of these existents, considered as 
possibles. Thus one of the necessary conditions of possibility 
for every finite existent according to St. Thomas ig a real com- 
position of essence and act of existence. I do not see how such 
a composition can in any legitimate sense be called a “ possible 
essence.” Nor is the necessary law, that every contingent being 
requires an existing cause, about the essence as a possible. In 
other words “conditions of possibility ” ag used here really 
means “ necessary conditions of intelligibility ” or “ that which 
is required that a thing may actually be,” i. e., if and when it is. 
Now if Fr. Conway were willing to admit that the metaphysical 
consideration of possible essences as possible actually includes 
all “ existential laws ”’ and conditions required that such essences 
might actually be, then there would be no more argument 
between us at all, and no one would be more pleased than 
myself. But it would then also follow that such a metaphysics 
would be properly and precisely a science of the existent as 
existent, i. e., considered as existent, even if only hypothetically; 
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or, if one wishes, it would be a science of the existent as 
“ existible,” in the full sense of having all that is required to 
exist, being fully able to exist. 

Of course the metaphysician is not interested in whether these 
necessary laws and properties of the existent as such are ful- 
filled here and now in this particular contingent existent. Oi 
course the term “ existent ” is in some true sense abstract and 
universal, since it refers to all existents. In this sense it 
abstracts from this or that particular existent as this or that 
particular existent, just as “ possible” abstracts from this or 
that particular possible. But this does not mean that it abstracts 
from existence, or the intelligibility of existence, and therefore 
becomes identified in its intelligible content with the intelligible 
content of the possible as such. 

Of use here is the distinction introduced by many Thomists 
and expressed well by Sylvester of Ferrara, i. e., between exist- 
ence as signified and as exercised.* A being can be understood 
or thought as actually existent according to exercised existence 
when it is understood as in fact actually existing in the order 
of nature here and now. Or it can be understood as existent 
according to signified existence when it is understood as with 
actual existence, even though in fact it may not actually exist 
in the order of nature. The latter is quite enough for the meta- 
physician. But this is by no means the same as to consider the 
existent or the possible formally as a possible. The only danger 
in using this quite legitimate distinction is that not a few 
“ traditional Thomists ”’—and Fr. Conway himself in his last 
article—have tried to conclude from this that the possibles as 
such are included under this notion of real being according to 
signified existence and that such consideration is the same as 
considering beings as possible essences only. The evident im- 
possibility of interpreting Sylvester thus should appear from the 
mere fact that he always speaks of “ actual being ” as the object 


* Comment. in Cont. Gent., I, 38, n. I (Conway, p. 352). 
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of this dual consideration—actual being “ with its own actuality 
of being.” Never in Thomistic terminology to my knowledge, 
outside of Fr. Conway’s present articles, has possible essence 
been called actual being with tts own actuality. 

How precisely is such a science of the necessary conditions of 
possibility of the existent as existent (i. e., considered as exist- 
ent) possible? The solution worked out by St. Thomas, or at 
least most clearly formulated by him, was to my mind one of the 
great epistemological “ breakthroughs” of medieval thought. 
The problem presented itself to Christian medieval thinkers in 
the more general form: How is it possible to apply the Platonic- 
Aristotelian theory of science as necessary and immutable know!l- 
edge to a contingent created universe in which there are no 
necessary and immutable objects outside of God himself? (For 
both Plato and Aristotle, it will be recalled, the very objects 
of science were necessary and immutable, since the forms, 
whether outside of or immanent in matter, were necessary, un- 
created, and eternal.) The Augustinians had recourse to the 
divine ideas, but in such a way that it too often seemed the 
science was really about the divine ideas alone and not about this 
contingent world at all. Duns Scotus solved it by beginning with 
the world of existents and then transposing his data into the 
mode of possibility, but not formally as founded on the divine 
ideas.* 

St. Thomas’ solution consisted essentially in shifting the focus 
of necessity from the objects of knowledge themselves to the 
relations within and between them. Though creatures them- 
selves were not necessary and immutable, once they did exist by 
the free act of divine creation, then a whole series of necessary 
relations and properties followed within and between these 


* Cf. his proof for the existence of God by transposing existential efficient 
causality into the mode of possibility as “ effectibility,” which evidently 
cannot be based on the divine ideas at this point in the demonstration: 
see De Primo Prinicipo, c. 3, ed. Roche (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1946). 
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non-necessary beings.® These included not merely the exigencies 
of essence as form, which the early Augustinians concentrated 
upon almost exclusively, but the whole existential and dynamic 
order as well, such as the internal composition of essence and 
existence, the participation of essences in existence, efficient and 
final causality in terms of existence, personality, the relation of 
knowledge to existence, the existential interpretation of the 
principle of contradiction, of goodness, etc. Special conceptual] 
tools had to be elaborated to handle the abstraction of the exist- 
ential concepts required, but there is no need to go into that 
question here. 

In a word, a necessary metaphysical science of the existent as 
existent (or existible) is not only an authentic possible but an 
actuality. The key to it is the transposition of the necessary 
laws into the hypothetical mode: given an existent that is finite, 
changing, etc., then such and such necessarily follows both as 
to its essential and existential conditions, relations, properties. 
Fr. Conway is worried that metaphysical laws which are 
“contingent upon” contingent existents cannot themselves be 
necessary. The application of the laws is indeed contingent 
upon the presence of some contingent existents. But the intel- 
ligible necessity of the relations themselves, 
given the material to work on, is absolute. This is quite enough for a 
human science of metaphysics. On the other hand, if a metaphysics 
insists On remaining so pure of any existential taint that it rejects from 
its field of vision the actual existence of creatures and its necessary 
laws, humbly contingent though this existence may be, then it must 
renounce any claim to be the supreme natural wisdom. For it has 
blinded itself to the divine gift within us which flows directly from His 
love, which enables itself to the divine gift within us which flows directly 
from His love, which enables us to enter as real actors on the stage of 
the universe and to posit the strictly existential response of freedom 
which alone can open to us the doors of either heaven or hell." 


*Cf. Summa Theol., I, 84, 1 et ad 3; I, 86, 3; Sum. cont. Gent., II, 30 
et 55. 
"It will be noted that I am not attempting to answer Fr. C.’s, denial of 
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TexTvaL OBJECTIONS 


It will be impossible in the brief space allowed us to take up 
in detail all of Fr. Conway’s objections to my interpretations of 
St. Thomas’ texts. It is easy to question an interpretation in a 
few lines, but to defend the same adequately can often take 
many pages of painstaking analysis. Nor do I think this is 
necessary. In many cases there is little more than the assertion 
of another meaning without further textual evidence. Those 
who are really interested can read such texts carefully for them- 
selves and solve many of these problems easily enough by them- 
selves.* I will content myself with replying to the few basic 
themes of criticism and pointing out in turn what seem to me 
the clearly arbitrary or erroneous aspects of his own textual 
interpretations. 

Let us take up the positive errors first. One of the most 
clear-cut instances is Summa contra Gentiles, I, 66. I had used 
it to illustrate St. Thomas’ practice of calling the possibles 
“non-beings.” Fr. Conway then takes the rest of the same 


intelligibility to the doctrine that all creatures participate in the basic 
perfection of existence according to the capacity of their essences. This 
doctrine may be wrong, but it is now held as essential to traditional 
Thomism by all Thomists who admit the real distinction. The expression 
participat esse occurs constantly in St. Thomas, e.g., De Anima, a. 6; 
De Spir. Creat., a. 1, etc. 

* A typical example is my claim that according to St. Thomas the divine 
mind, in its act of contemplating the divine essence, “makes up” or 
“ excogitates ” the distinct possibles rather than discovers them ready made 
in the divine essence. I appealed to the terms adinvenire and excogitere 
used by St. Thomas and referred to the standard lexica of St. Thomas for 
their meaning. Fr. Conway just simply denies flatly that the terms carry 
this meaning, but gives no examples. Anyone can check this for himeelf, 
as for example in Summa Theol., I, 28, 1, and I, 37, 1, where adinvenire 
is used for the mind’s making up of purely rational relations such as that 
of identity with oneself and for its inventing linguistic terms to express 
such relations. The more recent Complete Index to the Summa Theologica 
by R. Deferrari and Sister M. I. Barry (Washington, 1956) can be followed 
up for a thorough study (save that the first reference to adinvenire is 
non-existent). It is certainly not illuminating to have the time-consuming 
labor of checking texts thrown thus easily out of court. 
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passage and by judicious use of “. . .” presents St. Thomas as 
saying that God knows the possibles “in themselves ” because 
they have being “ in themselves,” which Fr. Conway interprets 
as an esse essentiae (pp. 337 ff.). All the parts quoted from the 
text are accurate in themselves, but it comes as a distinct shock 
when one reads the full text and discovers what has happened 
to it. Earlier in the text St. Thomas has explicitly denied that 
the possibles have being in themselves or are knowable in them- 
selves. When he says “ they ” are knowable and have being “ in 
themselves ” he has shifted to future beings, which he says 
God knows in themselves (though we cannot) precisely because 
they are not future to Him but present in their existential 
actuality. What Fr. Conway has done is to apply to both 
possibles and futures what St. Thomas himself applies only to 
the futures and denies of the possibles. I quote the full text: 


Through these arguments it appears that God has a knowledge of 
non-being. But not all non-beings have the same relation to His 
knowledge. For those things that are not, nor ever will be, nor ever 
were, are known by God as possible to His power. Hence God does 
not know them as in some way existing in themselves, but as existing 
only in the divine power. These are said by some to be known by God 
according to a knowledge of simple understanding. The things that 
are present, past, or future to us God knows in His power, in their 
proper causes, and in themselves. The knowledge of such things is 
said to be a knowledge of vision. For of the things which for us are 
not yet God sees not only the being which they have in their causes 
but also the being that they have in themselves, so far as His eternity 
is present in its indivisibility to all time. ... Thus therefore God 
knows non-beings in so far as in some way they have being, namely, 
in His power, or in their causes, or in themselves. (Italics mine) 


It would scarcely be possible to find a text in which St. Thomas 


negates more directly the interpretation Fr. Conway has just 
given. 


Another example, though not as serious in its consequences, 
is the text from De Veritate, XXI, ad 1. Fr. Conway quotes it 
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(p. 332) without further comment, as though it indicated 
clearly enough by itself that being signifies essence prescinding 
from actual existence. The part quoted runs thus: “The 
essence itself of a thing, absolutely considered, suffices for this, 
that through it something should be called being.” Fr. Conway 
has apparently taken “absolute ” here as having the same mean- 
ing as in the phrase “ absolute nature,” referring to the content 
of the direct universal as abstracting from the individuating 
notes of the singular. This is indeed one use of “ absolute.” 
But unfortunately there is another standard technical meaning 
which is being used here, i.e., “absolute” as opposed to 
“ relative.” This has nothing to do with abstraction or precision. 
The full text makes this clear: 


I answer that, since being has an absolute meaning, whereas the good 
adds on the relation of final causality, the essence itself of a thing, 
considered absolutely, suffices for this, that through it something should 
be called being, not, however, that it should be called good... . 
Hence . . . the essence of a creature posited in existence (essentia 
creaturae posita) is not called good save by relation to God, whence it 
takes on the character of final causality. 


Hence being is an absolute term, goodness a relative term—- 
nothing more is being said. Essence is here opposed to “‘ super- 
added relation,” not to existence. Besides, if “‘ absolute ’’ meant 
abstract here, “good” is just as much an abstract term as 
“being.” Further, when St. Thomas repeats his conclusion in 
the last sentence, he speaks of the “ posited essence of the crea- 
ture” as that to which the relation of goodness is added on 
(posited — posited outside of its causes, in the real order, hence 
existing); hence the same meaning should apply in the first 
sentence. Finally, apodictic evidence is offered in article 5 of 
the same question, showing marvelously how independent St. 
Thomas is of rigid, always identical terminology: “ Since some- 
thing is said to be a being absolutely because of its substantial 
act of existence (propter suum esse substantiale), not so because 
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of its accidental esse, therefore. ...”’ Surely it is not likely that 
St. Thomas contradicted himself openly within the same 
question ! 

The next case involves partly an arbitrary restriction of the 
meaning of the text, partly an error on the special technical 
meaning of the term “composition.” The passage in question 
is a splendid bit of combined linguistic and metaphysical 
analysis from St. Thomas’ not yet translated Commentary on 
Aristotle’s De Interpretatione, which Fr. Conway claims “ is 
directly opposed to” my position (p. 344). The point of the 
discussion is whether or not verbs taken by themselves, even the 
verb “to be,” have the same formal signification as in a com- 
positio, or complete proposition (opposed to simplex conceptto 
all through the passage). St. Thomas’ answer to this precise 
technical question is as follows: 

The verb [taken by itself] does not signify that a thing is or is not, 
but neither does being itself [the noun] signify that a thing is or is not. 
This is especially evident from what I call being, because being is 
nothing else than what is. And thus it is seen to signify both a thing, 
by the fact that I say what, and existence, by the fact that I say is. 
And if indeed this expression were chiefly to signify existence, as it 
signifies a thing which has existence, it would undoubtedly signify that 
something is. But the composition itself which is implied in that I say 
is [i.e., the judgment, “Something is”] is not principally signified 
but rather co-signified insofar as being signifies a thing having existence. 

In my original article I carelessly and incorrectly para- 
phrased the composition referred to in the last sentence above as 
the judgment, “ This is,”’ instead of “ Something is.” But this 
is only incidental to the doctrinal content of the passage. The 
real issue is Fr. Conway’s attempt to interpret St. Thomas’ 
“ thing having existence, co-signifying the composition of thing 
and 1s,” as meaning “ thing precinding from existence but con- 
noting a relation to it,” merely because existence is not prim- 
arily but only secondarily signified. But to signify something 
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secondarily is not the same as to prescind from it and connote 
only a relation to it. “ Having the beatific vision ” is certainly 
not the same as “ having a relation to the beatific vision.” We 
all have the second, not the first. Nor does St. Thomas even say 
that being only co-signifies existence (though it would make 
little difference if he did). He says it signifies existence second- 
arily and therefore co-signifies the composition or judgment, 
“ Something is.” To interpret “that which is” as “ that which 
prescinds from existence but could exist ” seems to me so mani- 
festly tendentious and impossible a reading of an unusually 
clear text that it needs no further comment. 

In opposing his own translation of the last sentence in the text 
to mine, I presume that Fr. Conway is not questioning my 
translation of compositio as judgment. This technical term for 
the second operation of the mind has been explicitly defined 
earlier in the same lectio, and is spoken of again in the very 
next sentence after the above text as “ the composition in which 
truth and falsity consists.” This at once identifies its meaning 
sufficiently. We might sum up the whole point of St. Thomas 
very simply thus: If say “ the man who is here,” this is not the 
same in formal signification as the affirmation “ There is a 
man here,” though the first co-signifies the second as necessarily 
included though not directly affirmed. 

The last noteworthy instance is the text from the commentary 
of Sylvester of Ferrara commenting on the Summa contra 
Gentiles, I, ch. 25, and explaining what St. Thomas means by 
being in the passage. The full text is too long to requote here; 
it can be found quite adequately, in both English and Latin, in 
Fr. Conway’s second article (pp. 346 ff.). The gist of it is this: 
St. Thomas has said that creatures are good by participation just 
as they are beings by participation. Sylvester explains that 
being for St. Thomas means being as a noun, that is, being in 
act (ens in actu), which signifies primarily essence and second- 
arily existence. Some have claimed, he complains, that only 
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being as a participle signifies existence. This is completely false 
(falsissimum est), since being both as noun and as participle 
signify existence, “that which has existence” (quod habet 
esse), but one stressing primarily essence the other existence; 
yet even the noun signifies essence “as it is under (or with) 
actual existence” (ut est sub esse actualis exststentiae). Being 
in potency, on the other hand, does not signify essence with 
existence, nor does being “ absolutely taken” (ens absolute). 
The latter signifies essence alone. 

Again Fr. Conway interprets “essence under actual exist- 
ence” as essence prescinding from existence but connoting a 
relation to it, hence as including the possibles. I admit to being 
completely baffled by the grounds for such an interpretation. I 
do not see how it would be possible to designate existing essence 
more unambiguously. Nor do I see how possible being can be 
classed under being in act, about which Sylvester is talking. If 
it could, then there would be no point in the traditional division 
of real being into two classes, actual and possible, which Fr. 
Conway is supposed to be defending. 

But it is possible to verify the impossibility of such an inter- 
pretation very neatly from Sylvester’s own text in another way. 
According to Fr. Conway, being in act as a noun signifies for 
Sylvester essence prescinding from but connoting a relation to 
actual existence. What, then, does absolute being (ens ab- 
solutum) mean, which Sylvester introduces as another meaning 
after explaining the one above? According to Fr. Conway, it 
“is clear enough: it is simply what ‘being’ means in the 
traditional Thomistic sense, viz., essence prescinding from 
actual existence.” Since he has always explained this as also 
connoting a relation to existence, let us add this on here to be 
consistent, though he himself omits it here for the first time. 
We are now faced with the fact that ens in actu and ens ab- 
solutum must mean exactly the same thing. Yet Sylvester 
expressly opposes the two: “ Ens absolute does not mean the 
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same as ens in actu. Being taken absolutely signifies only the 
essence .. . whereas being in act signifies not only the essence 
but also existence itself (ipsum esse).” It is clear that there 
is confusion somewhere here, and it does not appear to be in 
Sylvester. 

So much for what seem to me evident errors in reading the 
texts. The rest of the significant textual objections seem to me 
to boil down to a few main heads. The first is that when St. 
Thomas asserts that something cannot be properly being or 
knowable save insofar as it “ is in act,” he wishes to exclude only 
subjective potency, such as prime matter, not objective potency 
or possibility.’ In reply, first, it has never been the practice in 
traditional Thomism to call the possibles properly and intrinsi- 
cally “ beings in act.” Actual and possible being have always 
been distinguished. Secondly, subjective potency in Thomism, 
and even more so in other scholastic systems, has always been 
considered more real than objective potency or possibility. The 
former at least implies a real subject with a real capacity. The 
latter signifies nothing real within the being in question but 
only in its cause. Surely if the more real mode of potency is 
excluded by being in act, then the less real should also be ex- 
cluded. Furthermore, the subjective potency, matter, which is 
clearly excluded, is also just as much objectively possible, as 
part of the possible essence, as is the form. Hence it would be 
at once excluded as subjective potency and inc'uded as objective 
potency, which seems a little odd. 

The second recurring claim is that where St. Thomas speaks 
of essence “ having existence ” this means only having a relation 
to existence but prescinding from actual existence.*® In the 
absence of precise textual reasons why the literal interpretation 
cannot hold I see no solid reason for abandoning it. 

A final note on the text from In I Sent., d. 8, q. 1, a.1:... 


* Pp. 333, 338, 340. 
*° Pp. 333, 336, 346, 349. 
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“the name thing is imposed on something from its quiddity, 
whereas the name being or qui est is imposed from the act of 
existence itself... .” It is objected that this meaning of being 
applies in the text to God alone (p. 343). The sentence begins, 
however, with the generalized proposition: “ Since in every- 
thing which is there must be considered its quiddity . . . and its 
act of existence. ...” The application is indeed to God, who 
alone has being or “ who is” as His proper name. But it is 
based on the general theory of what being means. The point is 
clear from the other occasions where the same explanation of the 
name being is used without reference to God, and with the same 
reference to Avicenna, who is not talking about God there.” 
The unusual paraphrase of ens as qui est (who is), instead of 
the more general quod est (what is) habitually used elsewhere, 
is indeed peculiar, apparently a case of attraction due to the 
context of God, but it does not justify restricting this oft recurr- 
ing general theory to God alone. 

As regards intrinsic goodness belonging only to existents and 
not to possibles, I believe the texts of St. Thomas are too clear 
in themselves to allow of confusion (pp. 336, 351). It is true 
that we speak of desiring possible goods. Yet we never desire to 
possess them in their possible state, but only as actual. The 
possible draws us only as imagined or conceived in hypothetical 
existence, as a to-be-realized, and it draws only to that existential 
realization of itself, not to its possibility, which is already given 
in the present. The will, for St. Thomas, at all levels of being 
is incurably existential. I am quite willing to concede, however, 
that the great commentators have not always held on to this 
existential explanation of St. Thomas, but have leaned more or 
less towards the side of essence. This is quite clear in John of 
St. Thomas,” and there is a good bit of it even in Sylvester. I 


™ Cf. In I Sent., d. 25, 1, 4; De Ver., I, 1; Summa cont. Gent., II, 54. 
** Cursus Theologicus, d. 6 (in Summam Theol., I, 5-6), art. 1, n. 9 bis 
‘ed. Solesmes, Paris-Rome, 1931, I, 519). 
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already mentioned in my original essay the tendency already 
noticeable in the great commentators to slip toward an over- 
Aristotelian stress on essence.”* 

So much for the—I regret—predominantly negative side of 
my answer to Fr. Conway. I realize now, however, more clearly 
the many real defects of my own exposition, though not of the 
position itself. For one thing, I should have done more lin- 
guistic analysis, since some of the problems are more semantic 
than metaphysical. Secondly, I relegated the order of inten- 
tional being to a kind of outer metaphysical darkness, opposed 
to real being, but without further metaphysical credentials. I 
believe now, under the stimulus of various helpful criticisms, 
particularly of Fr. Joseph Owens of the Mediaeval Institute of 
Toronto, that intentional being, within which the possibles 
belong, although quite a different order than real being and not 
at all real in itself, should nonetheless be treated as one genuine 
and authentic mode of being present in the universe, a mode of 
borrowed spiritual existence-in-another, within the limitless 
inner “ intentional field ” with which each mind so mysteriously 
and marvelously surrounds itself. 

Thirdly, I did not do justice to the almost infinite flexibility 
of St. Thomas’ thought and language in using the term “ being ” 
to cover every possible object of discourse, from God to the most 
insubstantial of negations, leaving the reader often to divine 
from the context just how intrinsic and proper the attribution 
is in a given case. I concede quite willingly to Fr. Conway that 
my exposition gave the impression that St. Thomas’ texts are 
all consistently clear-cut and explicit in their existential import. 
I think we must admit what Fr. Owens has called the systematic 


**“ What Is Really Real?”, p. 63, n. 9; see the decisive further con- 
firmation of what has long been suspected in the valuable new work of 
J. Hegyi, Die Bedeutung des Seins bei den klassichen Kommentatoren des 
hl. Thomas von Aquin: Capreolus, Sylvester von Ferrara, Cajetan (Pullach, 
1959). 
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ambiguity of the term being in St. Thomas.** It focuses now on 
the whole of being, existing-essence, now on the essential side, 
now on the existential side, as the needs of the present problem 
demand. Yet even when it mentions only one side, it never 
formally prescinds from the other. Hence I concede to Fr. 
Conway that in one text there is really a shift from a peculiar 
grammatical use of ens to signify esse itself in the early part of 
the text to a later noun use, rendering my argument inconclu- 
sive.*° 

It is always dangerous to simplify St. Thomas. As Josef 
Pieper has put it, St. Thomas uses living language, not mere 
terminology; the textbooks too often use terminology without 
living language. Still each commentator must take the risk, 
after steeping himself in the spirit of all the texts, of trying 
to distill out the formulation that sums up most completely and 
adequately the central underlying vision of this revolutionary 
genius in metaphysics. This controversy has made me more 
certain than ever what this vision is, though I am a bit more 
«keptical of attempts to “ prove ” it. 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York. 


** Cf. his long technical article, “ The Accidental and Essential Character 
of Being in the Doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas,” Mediaeval Studies, XX 
(1958) 1-40. 

* Quodl,, II, 2, 1 [3]; Conway, p. 331. 
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Tue ANNUAL MEETING 


HE FINAL arrangements for the Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association are as 
follows : 

The meeting will be held in the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Boulevard 
at Spring Street, St. Louis, Missouri, Easter Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 19 and 20, 1960, under the patronage of His Excellency, Joseph 
E. Ritter, 8. T. D., Archbishop of St. Louis, and the universities, senior 
colleges and seminaries of the St. Louis area. Programs and hotel 
reservation cards will be distributed about six weeks before the meeting. 
The rates promised by the hotel are: $7.50 for single rooms, $13.00 
for double rooms with twin beds, and $15.75 for an alcove suite to 
accommodate three persons. 

Through the kindness of Fr. Paul C. Reinert, 8. J., president of St. 
Louis University, and Fr. George P. Klubertanz, 8S. J., arrangements 
will be made for masses at both the St. Louis University college church 
and the Fusz Memorial chapel. Both the church and the Memorial 
chapel are within one block of the hotel. 

The general sessions in the mornings of Tuesday, April 19, and 
Wednesday, April 20, will be in the Ball Room of the hotel. Fr. Robert 
Lechner, C.PP.8., Ph. D., president of the Association, will preside. 
The speakers will be: 

Tuesday: Rev. Dr. Ernan MeMullin, of Notre Dame University. 
Professor Wilfred Sellars, of Yale University. 
Wednesday: Rev. Dr. Robert Miller, C.S.B., St. John Fisher 
College, Rochester, New York. 
Rev. Dr. W. Norris Clarke, 8. J., Fordham University, 
New York. 


There will be an evening meeting, Tuesday, April 19, in the Ball 
Room. Dr. William Walton, vice president of the Association, will 
preside. The Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal will be awarded to Dr. 
Rudolf Allers who will give the Medalist’s Address. The President’s 
Address will also be given at this meeting. 
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The afternoon discussion panel meetings will be in the Ball Room, the 
Crystal Room, and the French Room. The discussionists and their 
topics are listed below. Summaries of their talks will be appended to 
the end of this report. 


April 19: Rounp Discussions—2:30 P. M. 
Division A: A Philosophy of Language: Background for Analytic 
Philosophy 

Chairman: Dr. Robert Kreyche, St. Joseph’s College, College- 

ville, Indiana. 
Speaker: Dr. Balduin V. Schwarz: The Role of Error im 
Language Analysis. 
Mother M. Gorman, R.S.C.J.: A Philosophy and/ 
or Psychology of Language. 
Division B: Analytic Philosophy and Other Contemporary Phi- 
losophies: A Common Denominator 

Chairman: Dr. Rosemary Lauer, St. John’s University, Jamaica, 
New York 

Speaker: Rev. Dr. James Somerville, 8.J., Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York: Language and Symbolic Function. 
Division C: Ethics and Analytic Philosophy: A Panel Discussion 

Chairman: Dr. Bernard Boelen, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Speakers: Rev: Dr. Ronald Lawler, 0. F.M. Cap., Capuchin 
College, Washington, D. C.: The Nature of Ethics 
in Analytic Philosophy. 

Dr. Ivan Boh: The Emotive Analysis of Value 
Judgments. 

Rev. Dr. James McGlynn, 8.J., University of 
Detroit: A Critical Evaluation of Analytic 
Ethics. 


April 20: Secrionat Rounp Taste Discussions—2:30 P. M. 


Division D: Some Analytic Philosophers: Wittgenstein, Ayer, Moore, 
Ete. 
Chairman: Dr. William Walton, St. Joseph’s College, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Speaker: Rev. Dr. Allan Wolter, 0. F.M.: The Unspeakable 
Philosophy of the Late Wittgenstein. 
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Division E: The Philosophy of Science and Analytie Philosophy 
Chairman: Dr. John A. Oesterle, University of Notre Dame 
Speakers: Dr. Jerzy A. Wojciechowski, University of Ottawa: 

The Analytic Philosopher's View of Science: An 
Appraisal. 

Dr. Otto Bird, University of Notre Dame: Warrants 
and Maxims: Professor Toulmin Discovers the 


“ Topics.” 
Division F: The Analysts and the Nature of Philosophy 
Chairman: Dr. Edward D. Simmons, Marquette University 


Speaker: Dr. Harry Nielson, University of Notre Dame: 
An Application of Language Analysis. 


SumMMArRIES OF Papers ror THE Sr. Louis MEETING 


The Significance of Analytic Philosophy, by the Rev. Ernan Me- 
Mullin, Tuesday morning, April 19. 

The label, “ analytic,” is quite generally used in describing the most 
characteristic trends in contemporary American and British philosophy. 
In this paper, an attempt will be made to review, in a necessarily 
schematic and uncomplicated fashion: (1) the origins of the analytic 
approach; (2) the widely divergent forms it has taken, ranging from 
the language-analysis of Wittgenstein or of Strawson to the language- 
construction of Carnap or of Russell; (3) a few themes which serve as 
a very loose link between the different thinkers classed as “ analytic” 
(their theory of meaning, for example, or their insistence upon phi- 
losophy as a method rather than as a doctrine) ; (4) some inadequacies 
in the view that would restrict philosophy to analysis, as the latter is 
presently understood; (5) some analogies between the analytic method 
and the method followed in the Aristotelian-Thomist tradition; (6) the 
importance of the contribution the analysts have made, and continue 
to make, to the progress of philosophical understanding. 


Substance and Existence, by Wilfred Sellars, Tuesday morning, 
April 19. 
An exploration of some classical issues in ontology in the light of 
recent developments in analytic philosophy. 
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q Some Linguistic Analysts and Metaphysics, by the Rev. Robert G. 
: Miller, C.S.B., Wednesday morning, April 20. 


; One of the common features of linguistic analysts is the conviction 


ordinary language, such problems may be solved or dissolved by preci- 

sion in understanding the meaning of language. The influence of 
Russell, and especially of Wittgenstein, on four leading analysts is 
, explained. The notion of Wisdom and Lazerowitz that analysis is 
| therapeutic is seen to be rooted in their general notion of metaphysics 
as mental aberration. Examples of linguistic analysts’ treatment of 
authentic and pseudo-metaphysical problems are offered and “ ana- 
lyzed.” The analysts’ attempt to avoid ontological commitments by 
invoking ordinary language is seen to involve a clear metaphysical 
i position. Further examples are indicated and evaluated in verification 

of Bergman’s observation that a good deal of ontological discussion is 
7 presently being carried on in semantical disguise. 


| ; that while philosophical problems arise from the misuse of the logic of 


Linguistic Analysis and Its Application to Natural Theology, by 
the Rev. W. Norris Clarke, 8S. J., Wednesday morning, April 20. 


In recent years linguistic analysis philosophy has turned its attention 
in a special way to the language used by philosophers and theologians 
in speaking about God. The purpose of this paper will be to examine 
what has come out of this confrontation. It will discuss the suppo- 
sitions, implicit or explicit, of the language analysis of philosophers in 
approaching the problem of God, their general attitudes, and their 
treatment of certain particular problems, such as the proof for the 
existence of God, the meaningfulness of “ necessary being” as applied 
to God, the meaningfulness of attributes like providence, etc., where 
any attempt to provide empirical content for them is shown to be self- 
destructive. An estimate of the positive contribution of this approach 
will be attempted. 


The Role of Language in Error Analysis, by Balduin V. Schwarz, 
Tuesday afternoon, April 19. 


The semantic school raises a very real problem of how we can deter- 
mine the actual meaning actually “used” in a given universe of 
discourse. The solution to this problem lies in the direction of con- 
textual definition. Considerations as to meanings intended in context 
play a most important role in philosophical polemics. In any attempt 
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to demonstrate the presence of error in a given text it is insufficient, as 
a rule, to prove that the text in question contains a “ logical fallacy.” 

In a given example taken from the psychological interpretation of 
logical principles it will be shown the error committed can be brought 
to the fore by an analysis of the actual use of terms revealing intricate 
double equivocations. It will also be made apparent that any semantic 
analysis, at least in the realm of genuinely philosophical problems, 
shows the necessity of an underlying essence analysis which transcends 
the purely semantic realm. 


Semantics: A Philosophy and/or Psychology of Language, by Mother 
M, Gorman, R.C.8.J., Tuesday afternoon, April 19. 


Semantics, considered as a philosophy, seems at first to be a modern 
form of nominalism. Although the word semantics itself has had a 
history of changing meanings, today it is more generally applied to 
the psychology of words rather than to any metaphysics underlying the 
ideas they symbolize. However, even in the works of Ogden and 
Richards, the general semanticists, and of Charles Morris, there is, 
perhaps unconsciously, a concern, not only with the meaning of words 
as understood by speaker and listener, but also with the function of 
words as symbols of objects or of ideas, as communicators of knowledge. 

Communication is possible when the minds of speaker and listener 
are conformed to reality. Reality in turn has been conformed to God’s 
mind. An explanation of logical and ontological truth needg to be 
given. St. Thomas stated that knowledge is received according to the 
mode of the knower. The emotional background of the listener does 
affect his meaning. But because ideas are conformed to things and 
derived by human beings from things, which in turn are conformed to 
patterns determined by an Eternal Mind, communication is possible 
if we remain aware of the coloring of word meanings by emotion. 

Thus the value of any philosophy of language depends on an under- 
standing of the relations of words to thought and of thought to 
reality. The first relation could be considered a psychological problem, 
the second a metaphysical and epistemological one. Implicit in St. 
Thomas’ words are insights into both problems. 


Language and Symbolic Function, by the Rev. James M. Somerville, 
S. J., Tuesday afternoon, April 19. 


The gap between the intelligible form in the mind and the plenary 
immanent intelligibility of things is the basis for analogy. All of 
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finite reality is a self-transcendent expression whose thrust is towards 
that which is beyond the form that is encountered. Language points to 
ideas and meaning, ideas to the extra-mental world. Material forms are 
not fully intelligible unless in relation to that which transcends them. 
We live in a symbolic universe. God alone is not a symbol; everything 
else that is in any way meaningful is a language about a language. 

In moving towards non-symboliec being, philosophy progresses 
through lower symbolic forms and languages. The promotive character 
of each symbolic expression heightens man’s analogical consciousness. 
Language analysis, in the context of a more universal theory of 
symbolic forms, can contribute to the development of metaphysics by 
showing the inadequacy of our attempts to define the structure of 
reality in terms of the syntactical rules of material language. 


The Unspeakable Philosophy of the Late Wittgenstein, the Rev. 
Allen Wolter, O. F. M., Wednesday afternoon, April 20. 


It is just nine years ago that Ludwig Wittgenstein, the most remark- 
able and influential figure in analytic philosophy, died at Cambridge. 
Believing he had solved all philosophical problems in his Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus (erroneously regarded as a manifesto of logical 
positivism), he abandoned philosophy at thirty-two for more practical 
pursuits only to return to creative philosophical activity some eight 
years later. Much of the penetrating analysis of this second period was 
devoted to undermining the foundations of his earlier position. The 
present paper is an attempt to throw some light on the Philosophical 
Investigations of this enigmatic thinker who once wrote: “ The riddle 
does not exist,” and “ Everything that can be said can be said clearly,” 
yet contended that his own philosophical statements were usually 
misunderstood and held no hope that they would fare better with 
future generations. 


The Analytic Philosopher's View of Science: An Appraisal, by Jerzy 
Wojciechowski, Wednesday afternoon, April 20. 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the epistemological value of 
the philosophy of science developed by the analytic philosophers. 

Analytic philosophy is characterized by empiricism and materialism 
on the basis of idealistic subjectivism. Notwithstanding the idealistic 
undercurrent, analytic philosophy is an avowed reaction against the 
transcendental idealism of post-Kantian German philosophy. The 
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alleged principal aim is the desire to find a fool-proof criterion for 
distinguishing between verifiable and nonverifiable (i.e., “ metaphysi- 
cal”) propositions. Thus the sole purpose of philosophy is to analyze 
propositions in view of elucidating their exact meaning. 

As a result of this epistemological position, philosophy is reduced to 
a subordinate position with regard to science. Moreover, analytic 
philosophy dogmatically simplifies its task by declaring false and 
meaningless all philosophical problems which do not suit its pre- 
conceived ideas. It dissociates intellectual from sense knowledge, thus 
creating a chasm between them, yet insists on the importance of sense 
knowledge. Further, the underlying subjectivism involves an inherent 
contradiction with the professed aim. The inadequate theory of knowl- 
edge leads to serious difficulties when it comes to formulating a 
criterion for truth. A further result is the levelling of the branches of 
science through the exclusion of specific differences between them. 


Warrants and Maxims: Professor Toulmin Discovers the “ Topics,” 
by Otto Bird, Wednesday afternoon, April 20. 


The claim that laws of nature may be profitably viewed as inference- 
licenses has gained considerable currency. Prof. Ryle makes it by using 
the metaphor of “inference-tickets.” Prof. Toulmin, on his own 
admission, applied Ryle’s ideas to the elucidation of physical science 
in his Philosophy of Science. Much the same idea was put forward by 
Schlick, who told Popper that he owed it to Wittgenstein. Ramsey 
likewise said much the same thing. More recently, Prof. Toulmin in 
his book, The Uses of Argument (1958), has launched a full-scale 
exposition of what he calls “ inference-warrants.” 


This development, particularly in its most recent form, has many 
similarities with the medieval analysis of the logie of the Topics. To 
bring out these similarities, I shall describe first the heart of what 
Prof. Toulmin has to say about inference-warrants in the third essay 
of his most recent book. (The main point of his work, i.e., the attack 
on the over-formalization of logic, will be touched on only obliquely). 
I shall then present the medieval teaching on the Topics as found in 
the tradition of formal logic that stretches, for example, from the 
Dialectica of Abelard, who made a most detailed analysis of them, 
to the Perutilis Logica of Albert of Saxony, who shows the precision 
the doctrine had reached in the 14th century. I hope to show that the 
resemblance is so close that it may be said that in the contemporary 
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theory of inference-warrants we are in effect witnessing a rediscovery 
of the ancient logical Topics. 


An Application of Language Analysis, by Harry Nielsen, Wednesday 
afternoon, April 20. 
Questions about the nature of philosophical assertions still make up 
a big part of what philosophers think about. The later work of 
Ludwig Wittgenstein has as one of its aims the settlement of such 
questions. The paper will discuss this aim in connection with an 
example from philosophical physics. 


Tre Joun Dewey CENTENARY 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., long associated with 
John Dewey, presented two programs in honor-of Dewey sponsored 
by its department of philosophy and its department of education. 
In an afternoon meeting, on October 23, 1959, Prof. Charles E. Gauss 
of George Washington University, Washington, D. C., read a paper 
entitled “Some Reflections on Dewey’s Esthetics.” Dr. William Taft 
Feldman’s paper was entitled “ Dewey Revisited: Some Observations 
on Value and Its Relevance to Philosophical Inquiry.” In an evening 
meeting on the same day, Prof. Charles Frankel, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Columbia University, gave an address entitled: “ John 
Dewey’s Legacy.” 

The Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, December 26-31, 1959, was also in honor of 
John Dewey. It was held at Columbia University, New York, another 
university long associated with Dewey. 


GrorcGeTown University’s InstiTuTe or Logic 


In 1960, in June and July, the Summer School Division of George- 
town University plans to sponsor an Institute dedicated to the study 
and teaching of logic. Those who attend this Institute will have two 
different branches of instruction offered them. The first branch will 
comprise three core courses which will meet throughout the six weeks. 
courses will be offered by a regular staff of the department of 
philosophy. The courses will be: (1) Aristotelian Logic, by Jesse A. 
Mann (Ph.D. from Catholic University, Washington, D. C.); (2) 
Medieval Logic, by Germain Grisez (Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago); (3) Modern Symbolic Logic, by George Farre (Ph. D. 
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from Johns Hopkins University). The second branch will consist of 
a series of lectures and seminars given by recognized authorities in 
each of these three fields. At present Henry Veatch of Indiana 
University and Irving Copi of the University of Michigan are among 
those specialists who will lecture. Those who attend the Institute can 
earn a total of seven graduate credits. Address all inquires to Dr. 
Jesse Mann, Director, Logic Institute, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 


Sr. Joun’s Unrtversiry’s or Scrence 


St. John’s University, Jamaica, New York, has announced the special 
lecturers in its Philosophy of Science Institute for the second semester 
of this year: On February 27, 1960, Rev. Dr. Gerald B. Phelan, 
professor of philosophy, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, will lecture on 
“The Two Types of Science Concerning Nature”; on March 26, 1960, 
Dr. Charles De Koninek, professor of philosophy, Laval University, 
Quebec, will speak on “Experimental Science: A Continuation of 
Philosophy ”; on April 9, 1960, Dr. Karl F. Herzfeld, professor of 
physics, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., will lecture 
on “The Structure of the Atom in the Light of Contemporary 
Physics”; and on May 14, 1960, Rev. Dr. Benedict Ashley, O. P., 
professor of the history of science, Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois, will speak on “ Does Natural Science Attain Nature 
or Only the Phenomena?” The Institute is planning a program for 
next year in the philosophy of biology. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


The New York Metropolitan Roundtable of Philosophy, sponsored 
by the New York Regional Conference of the ACPA held its first 
meeting of the year on Sunday, October 18, at Manhattanville College 
of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. A paper was read by Dr. John 
J. MeDermott of Queen’s College on the subject “John Dewey as 
Radical Empiricist.” The discussion was led by Dr. Eugene Fontenelle 
of the College of the Sacred Heart. 

The Maryland-District of Columbia Conference of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association held its first meeting of the year 
Friday, November 6, 1959, at the Hall of Nations, Nevils Building, 
Georgetown University. Dr. Jesse Mann of Georgetown University 


spoke on “ Dewey’s Logical Theory.” 
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CONTEMPORARY AND FutTuRE EVENTS IN PHILOSOPHY 


The Western Division of the American Philosophical Association will 
have its Annual Meeting in Chicago at Lewis Towers, 820 North 
Michigan Avenue, under the patronage of Loyola University, May 5-7, 
1960. Topics discussed will be: ethics, psychoanalysis, social philosophy, 
esthetics, history of philosophy, theodicy, and the philosophy of 
language. Those who are interested should write to Morris T. Keeton, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

The Association for Realistic Philosophy held its Fall Meeting at the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., on Friday evening and 
Saturday, October 23 and 24. At a dinner meeting, Friday, October 23, 
Dr. John Wild read a paper entitled: “ Realism and the Problem of 
Human Freedom.” The commentator was Dr. John Mourant. On 
Saturday afternoon, October 24, Dr. Francis Parker read a paper: 
“ Realism and Falsity.” The commentator was Prof. John N. Phillips. 
A second paper, “C. S. Peirce and Some Medieval Forerunners,” was 
read by Prof. Richard Robin. Dr. William Walton, vice president of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association, was the commentator. 

The third Annual Meeting of the Connecticut Philosophical Club was 
held under the sponsorship of Yale University at Silliman College of 
the University, on November 7, 1959. Professor Charles A. Fritz of 
the University of Connecticut read a paper on “ Perception and 
Objectivity.” This was followed by discussion. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The secretary would like to suggest that any correspondence about 
changes of address or purchase of contemporary or past copies of the 
THe New Scuovasticism or the Proceedings be sent directly to the 
secretary, at Catholic University. All records of the above items are 
at Catholic University. 

Leo A. Fotey, S. M., 
National Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Book Reviews 


Saint Thomas and Platonism. A Study of the Plato and Platonici 
Texts in the Writings of St. Thomas. By Robert J. Henle, S. J. 
The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. Pp. xxiii + 487. $8.00. 


The problem for which Fr. Henle proposes to refine the data and to 
prepare a general solution is that of the relation between the thought 
of St. Thomas and that of Plato or the Platonici. Is it true that St. 
Thomas assimilated into his own synthesis elements characteristic of 
Platonic thought? What elements and under what form? If the reply 
is affirmative, how did St. Thomas succeed in remaining faithful to the 
Aristotelian inspiration that everyone ascribes to his philosophy? Only 
thirty years ago such questions were dismissed by a goodly number of 
Thomists in less time than it took to pose them. Suffice it to mention, 
in order to focus this point, the name of Fr, Mandonnet and the energy 
with which he defended the pure Aristotelianism of the Angelic Doctor, 
together with his (Mandonnet’s) interpretation of the role played by 
St. Thomas in the triumph of the Stagirite in the thirteenth century. 
Certainly there has been no lack of historians who, along with phi- 
losophers, have mentioned the presence of Platonic elements in St. 
Thomas’ work. Fr. Henle gives a list running from the works of 
Lipperheide and Huit down to Gilson (pp. xvi-xvii). With the latter, 
the historical perspective is completely turned around since it is pre- 
cisely in the desire to identify St. Thomas with Aristotle that Gilson 
sees the principal reason for interpretations which, in the course of the 
centuries, have caused the originality of St. Thomas’ thought to be 
misunderstood. 

However, Fr. Henle likewise remarks (pp. xvii-xvili), the problem 
has taken a more acute form in the last twenty years. Several works 
have shown indeed, notably in regard to participation, that St. Thomas 
inserts themes of Platonic origin at the very center of his philosophical 
contruction. How do we assess this fact? The work of Fr. Henle 
provides the elements for a reply: first, in offering the reader a collec- 
tion of texts where St. Thomas himself mentions what he understands 
by Platonism, that of Plato and that of the Platonici; and secondly, 
in disengaging the technique that St. Thomas employs in the discussion 
and eventual assimilation of doctrines. 
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In the first part, Fr. Henle reproduces in extenso all the passages— 
there are more than 780—where St. Thomas reveals what he knows of 
the doctrine of Plato and of the Platonici. The quotations are repro- 
duced in the order in which they appear in each of the works, and for 
each work they are numbered continuously. The works themselves are 
grouped according to literary. genre. Within each group, a chrono- 
logical order is observed. Each passage is followed by a reference to 
the sources, certain or probable, whence St. Thomas derived his infor- 
mation. These references have to be used with caution. In offering 
them, Fr. Henle does not wish to claim in all cases that he has identified 
the source where St. Thomas actually obtained information. Thus in 
taking the Elementatio Theologica of Proclus to represent the source of 
the text [6] of the Expositio super Ep. ad Colos. (p. 47), would it not 
be necessary to raise the question concerning the date of the Expositio 
on the grounds that St. Thomas did not know the Latin translation of 
the work of Proclus until about 12707 It would have been good then to 
distinguish from the outset the certain or probable sources of a citation 
and the parallel loci where the same information is found. 

Very great profit can be derived from the truly impressive work to 
which Fr. Henle set himself and which deserves the thanks of all readers 
of St. Thomas. Fr. Henle seems to believe that we do not fully appre- 
ciate the immense amount of work he was required to do. The text that 
he cites (p. xxii) refers not to research into sources but, as is easily 
seen, the simple material extraction of what St. Thomas said on the 
subject of Plato and the Platonici. 

An analytical index of more than thirty pages completes the presenta- 
tion of texts and allows all their wealth to be easily exploited. It should 
be observed that a clear typography and a careful, well-spaced page 
composition make the reading of the book most agreeable. 

For an initial list of excerpts which appeared too late for Fr. Henle’s 
attention, one should consult the excellent report of Vansteenkiske 
appearing in the Angelicum, XXIV (1957) 318-328, where desiderata 
are also given concerning the choice of editions. 

The second part (pp. 241-470) of the work under review undertakes 
to exploit the material previously assembled. In this regard, the 
principal instrument is the distinction between via and positio, or ratio 
and opinio, brought to light by Fr. Henle. The term, via,—and its 
synonyms, ratio, radiz, fundamentum, principium (pp. 297-298)— 
means for St. Thomas either, on the one hand, the spirit of a philosophy 
which marks it off from every other by reason of its primitive commit- 
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ment or initial options or, on the other hand, the first principles invoked 
by a philosopher to ground his conclusions, The via platonica would be 
defined by the strict parallelism drawn by Plato between the world of 
the intelligibles and the real world, and the account of the latter’s 
structure by a recourse to the laws governing the former (p. 296). By 
contrast, the word, positio, means the particular theses of a philosopher 
which logically flow from the via. A positio and a via are thus inti- 
mately united in a system, but it is the second which gives meaning 
to the first. Detached from its via, a positio can be materially the same 
in another system, but it will not have the same signification. In order 
to determine whether a philosopher is Platonic, it is thus not enough 
to examine the list of the positiones or particular theses which he 
defends. It is also necessary to check whether he connects them with 
the same presuppositions, the same via. | 

Now St. Thomas clearly distinguishes these two components in a given 
philosophical doctrine. In ch. 1, Fr. Henle clearly shows this, as well 
as the subtle play made possible by such a distinction in the handling 
of doctrine. Chs. 2 to 4 show the application of the distinction made 
by St. Thomas to the via platonica in general. Here we see St. Thomas 
being forced to tie together, more and more closely in the course of his 
career, the different elements of the philosophy that he labels Platonic, 
with a view to forming a body of doctrine where the positiones flow 
from certain fundamental theses such as: the rejection of sense knowl- 
edge as the foundation of philosophy because of the changing character 
of the sensible world; the identity held to exist between the mode of 
being of the objects of knowledge as objects and the mode of being 
of the real; and lastly, the sketching out of the abstract and of its laws 
in the real. 

The ensuing chapters treat in particular: of the Platonic Ideas in the 
theory of knowledge (ch. 5) and in metaphysies (ch. 6); of partici- 
pation (ch. 7); of human knowledge (ch. 8) ; of the human soul (ch. 9) ; 
and of separated substances (ch. 10). A final chapter summarizes the 
whole of the second part and sets forth conclusions. For each of the 
points of Platonic doctrine, Fr. Henle shows how the application of the 
technique of distinguishing between via and positio permits St. Thomas 
to separate a truth he wants to save, for example participation, Divine 
ideas, etc., from the Platonic principles or pre-suppositions that he 
criticizes or rejects. This procedure Fr. Henle rightly compares to the 
treatment that medieval authors usually accorded to the auctoritates. 

The foregoing summary allows an estimate of the importance of Fr. 
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Henle’s work. The first part consists in a catalogue that historians will 
not soon finish exploiting. The second part brings to light a precise 
analytical technique to which reference should be made whenever an 
appreciation is sought for the importance of any thesis or proposition 
for which St. Thomas borrowed the data from any author whatsoever. 
We have already (La participation, pp. 25 ff.) underscored the neces- 
sity for such a critical study and for identical reasons, without being 
aware that in St. Thomas it corresponded to a rigorously formulated 
method. 

Should one affirm that Fr. Henle’s work will permit, as his title seems 
to indicate, a definition of the relationship between St. Thomas and 
Platonism? Obviously not, and Fr. Henle would be the first to agree. 
For if the first part forms a corpus platonicum excerpted from the 
works of St. Thomas, it is only so for theses explicitly ascribed by the 
Angelic doctor to Plato and the Platonici. Yet side by side with the 
Platonism explicitly recognized, there is the Platonism or Neoplatonism, 
Greek, Latin, and Arab, more or less masked, more or less recognizable 
by reason of the syncretism deliberately pursued by certain Neopla- 
tonists. In the report we cited above, Vansteenkiste outlines the entire 
research program that ought to take place in this regard. Let us think 
for a moment of the comparisons made by St. Thomas in the Liber de 
causis among Aristotle, Dionysius, and the author of the Liber de causis 
itself. We should also take account of the evolution of St. Thomas in 
the course of his career. 

But whatever be the doctrine of interest, it will be necessary from 
now on to invoke the technique of the via-positio brought to the fore 
by Fr. Henle. For in all cases, it is of value. Moreover, one can be 
sure in adyance that St. Thomas never attempted to integrate into 
Aristotelianism what he considers explicitly as a via platonica. This 
does not mean, however, that St. Thomas attempted to align himself 
in servile fashion with an Aristotle who would have played the role of 
an ideal and a limit, as was the case with the Averroists and later on 
with the scholastics influenced by Wolff. To say in fact—and Fr. Henle 
agrees—that St. Thomas adopted Platonic positiones is to say that he 
adopted theses which do not figure at all in the philosophy of Aristotle. 
But it would be to take a very crude view of the relationship between 
via and positio to admit the possibility of the positiones taken in a 
given philosophy being joined within another philosophy unless there 
were repercussions in the via. The via does not play the role of an 
inert frame, indifferent to its contents. If St. Thomas was able to 
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integrate theses such as that of participation by deficient similitude, the 
relations between the one and the many, and others mentioned by Fr. 
Henle, he had to modify with the same strokes those first commitments 
which form the via. And as the character of the genius is precisely 
constituted by the correctness and amplitude of the intuitions forming 
the via whose light clarifies and unifies a whole body of doctrine, one 
ean rest assured that St. Thomas did not laboriously try to make 
Platonic positiones stand up within a via which would have been that, 
previously defined, of an historical Aristotle. This would be, moreover, 
contrary to the explicit declarations of St. Thomas touching upon the 
search for truth in philosophy. 

In saying this we by no means have in mind to ascribe overhasty 
viewpoints to Fr. Henle but simply to challenge the dilemma: either 
Plato or Aristotle. There is a third hypothesis which the works of 
Gilson have so brilliantly developed, namely the originality of St. 
Thomas, of the via thomistica, capable of integrating—in transforming 
without falsifying—many of the Platonic theses that the defenders of 
a literal Aristotelianism have always tended either to minimize or 
eliminate in the work of the Angelic Doctor. The merit of Fr. Henle’s 
work—and to this extent it is an advance—is that it permits us to 
formulate more rigorously and to situate more precisely the problem 
of St. Thomas’ place in the history of philosophic thought. 


University of Montreal, L. B. Getozr, O. P. 
Montreal, Canada. 


From the Closed World to the Infinite Universe. By Alexandre 
Koyré. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1957. Pp. x + 313, 
with index. $5.00. 

That the period from 1440 (the date of Nicholas of Cusa’s On 
Learned Ignorance) to 1715-1716 (the years of the Leibniz-Clarke 
correspondence) can be made intelligible by describing what went on 
between these dates as a gradual movement from the idea of a closed 
or finite universe to an infinite and “open” universe is Professor 
Koyré’s thesis in the work, originally the Noguchi Lectures delivered at 
Johns Hopkins University. Beginning with Cusa and working his way 
through Copernicus, Bruno, Kepler, Galileo, Deseartes, Henry More, 
Newton, Berkeley, Leibniz, and others, Koyré concludes that the dis- 
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appearance, in philosophy and science, of the closed, ordered and quali- 
tatively rich medieval world and its replacement by the infinite and 
entirely homogeneous modern world is of the greatest consequence. 
Transitions from contemplation of nature to its domination, from objec- 
tivity to subjectivity, from the religious and transcendental to the 
secular and immanent are but concomitants of this deeper and funda- 
mental process. 

The difficulty with Koyré’s thesis apart from its lack of originality 
is that its limits are not easily fixed, and unless they are established 
with some degree of accuracy, the account will be of little value, What 
does “closed” mean? What does “infinite” mean? And granted 
meanings, whose meanings? Still further, are the meanings of these 
and other relevant terms as they occur in the empirical sciences and 
philosophy so nearly identical that it is possible to move from one to 
the other domain without concern for careful qualification? The best 
that the author gives us to set the meaning of “ closed universe” is a 
typical pre-Copernican diagram with its concentric circles and old 
fashioned printing. From there we are led on to Nicholas of Cusa and 
the beginnings of the process of infinitizing the universe. Not, one must 
agree, the most competent way to establish the terminus a quo. 

Koyré seems to be unaware of the possibility of a gap between the 
uncritical acceptance of a world view on the part of nonphilosophical 
people and its critically evaluated acceptance. Future historians of 
science would surely be remiss if they failed to distingiush between the 
critically evaluated universe of the professional physicist and the phi- 
losopher of science and its uncritical acceptance in the popular image 
of advertising and the like. Thus it is quite possible that the existence 
of diagrams of a “ closed” universe did not preclude critical evaluation 
at higher levels. Consider, e. g., St. Thomas, remark that the Ptolemaic 
system may very well be replaceable by another and better account. 
And he was not alone in this attitude as A. C. Crombie’s Robert Grosse- 
teste shows. But of the total implications of the medieval conception 
of a closed universe we gain little from Koyré’s work. 

Koyré, who is known for his excellent studies on Galileo and Descartes, 
and on the law of falling bodies, makes some rather surprising state- 
ments about the notion of salvare apparentia. According to him Greek 
and medieval astronomers meant by the doctrine of saving the appear- 
ances the attempt “ to uncover the permanent stability of the real behind 
the seeming irregularities of the apparent.” It would appear that 
Koyré has missed the significance of the term “saving.” Appearances 
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require saving precisely because the permanent stability of the real 
cannot be disclosed within the limits set by the object and method of 
astronomy. Failing such a disclosure, rational substitutes must be used 
to save, i.e., to make intelligible the sensible appearances. Such seems 
to have the meaning of the expression for the Greeks and also for 
medieval thinkers. 

Koyré’s remarks occur in a context where he claims that Nicholas of 
Cusa was moving away from the scientific idea of salvare apparentia 
and towards a more modern conception of science. This is true but not 
for the reasons alleged. Cusa did abandon the ideal apparentia as 
Koyré describes it because of exigencies within his own metaphysics. 
Cusa’s doctrine of the ONE as the quiddity of everything leads him to 
deny of all multiplicities, whether intelligible or sensible, a determinate 
content. Since essences have no positivity, science must be content to 
establish the intelligibility of sensible things in terms of numerical 
relations. There is, in fact, some evidence to suggest a link between 
Cusa’s metaphysical reduction of determinateness to negation and the 
numerical and ponderal account of nature described in his Idiota. 

Concerning the origins of the new mathematical cosmology Koyré 
overstates the ease of Descartes as against Galileo. Descartes “ clearly 
and distinctly formulated the principles of the new science, its dream 
de reductione scientiae ad mathematicam, and of its new mathematical 
cosmology.” Actually the record would seem to indicate the opposite. 
Galileo had completely mathematicized the universe together with the 
human (and divine) mode of knowing. Descartes on the other hand, 
used mathematical intelligibility only as a paradigm both in his physics 
and metaphysics. His physical explanation (e.g. the last two books of 
Principia) are not expressed in that “cascade of equations” which 
Poincaré claimed was the mark of a genuine mathematical physics. 
Oddly enough Descartes qualifies more as a pioneer of modern science’s 
emphasis upon hypothesis and experimental verification than of its 
emphasis upon mathematization of the universe. 

Besides these and other historical imprecisions (notably on the issue 
of God and freedom in the Leibniz-Clarke controversy) the book is 
marred by the device of quoting lengthy passages accompanied by little 
or no exposition. It is unfortunate to have to record as inadequate a 
work, which, given the acknowledged ability of its author, should have 
made a lasting contribution to the history of the rise of modern science. 


Georgetown University, Tuomas P. MoTicue 
Washington, D.C. 
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Readings in Logic. Edited by Roland Houde. Dubuque: Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1958. Pp. 316, with index. $3.50. 


This anthology of articles and selections from original source materials 
is a most welcome addition to both library and lecture hall. At first, an 
anthological approach to logic may seem peculiar, if not inappropriate. 
This initial reaction is due to the prejudice that logic is a complete and 
finished discipline which is to be memorized and then put to practical 
use, rather than a living subject matter to be investigated and perfected. 
This latter attitude was the outlook of the medieval scholastic logicians. 
The views some neo-scholastics seem to hold—that “Aristotle’s logic is 
perfect: nothing can be added to it, nor has anything been added to it 
during the course of centuries ” —if generally held, would reduce logic 
to “ what is in the text book,” and would incline its adherents toward 
indifference, if not hostility, to recent developments in logic, such as the 
growth of modern symbolic logie. 

Yet, “what is in the text book” is not scholastic logic but neo- 
scholastic logic. The two are not the same; as the late Fr. Boehner 
asserted : 

. . . the identification of neo-scholastic logic with scholastic logic is by no 
means admissible but rather an error caused by a similarity of name... .* 


And the state of what is sometimes called “ traditional logic” or “ clas- 
sical logic” is such that it provoked Fr. Bochenski to affirm that it 
“ comprises only the debris of ancient and mediaeval doctrines.” * Those 
neo-scholastics who propose to perpetuate the scholastic tradition in 
logic had best be quite sure that they are really familiar with the tradi- 
tion which they propose to perpetuate—that they do not confuse the 
logic of the text book with the logic of the schools, nor become unreason- 
ably hostile to the “ formalism ” of modern symbolic logic.* 


1P. Aloisio, G. Peixoto, Fortuna, Compendium Philosophiae Neo-Fri- 
burgensis Provenciae Brasiliae Centralis Societatis Jesu, volumen primum: 
Logica (Brasil, 1947) p. 27. 

*P. Boehner, Mediaeval Logic (Chicago, 1952) p. 95. 

*I. M. Bochenski, “ Present Condition and Future Needs of the History 
of Formal Logic,” apud Readings in Logic (Dubuque, 1958) ed. R. Houde, 
p. 240. 

*E.g., J. Maritain, Introduction to Logic (New York, 1937) pp. 222 ff. 
It is probably on account of some of the statements there contained that 
Fr. Bochenski cites Maritain as one of the Thomists who has joined the 
ranks of the “ irrationalists” with regard to the formalism of symbolic 
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The above obiter dictum is offered in the hope that it might prevent 
an unjustifiable criticism of the Readings—the criticism of it in pre- 
cisely those points in which it is most right and most in the scholastic 
tradition—and also that it might provide a background for the subse- 
quent evaluation of the work. 

To begin with, while criticism can be made of the Readings, in fairness 
to the editor one thing must be kept in mind: this is the first time that 
anyone has attempted to approach logic in an anthological manner. The 
book is a radical and refreshing break with the text book tradition. 
Other anthologies will probably follow; they will perhaps be more 
adequate through the incorporation of the results of subsequent research 
and translations. Yet all beginnings are difficult, and criticism must be 
tempered by an appreciation of the difficulties involved in being a 
“ trail-breaker.” Since the work is unique, no had-standards readily 
apply to it, Yet one may try—and the criticism itself will be subject 
to further correction. 

Certain technical errors should be noted: On p. 20, 1. 29: “A white 
man is, without qualification, while,” “ while,” should be “ white; ” on 
p. 173, the last syllogism should conform to the mood Darapti, and 
“Every honorable thing is good” should be: “ Some honorable thing 
is good; ” on p. 185, ch. 5, a note should have been ineluded to clarify 
Maimonides’ meaning of the term “ inversion,” that it does not indicate 
an inferred proposition whose subject is the contradictory of the subject 
of the original proposition; on p. 188, after the fourth syllogism, a 
space should have been dropped before the continuation of the text; 
on p. 213, the inclusion of “in” before “ Poinsot” seems indicated; 
on p. 240, 1. 10, “ Electric ” should be “ Eleatie; ” on p. 286, note 2, L 7, 
“ prospositions ” should “ propositions.” On p. 106, lls, 21-32, it is 
asserted that: “Also, Some man is not white, Therefore a not-white 
thing is a not man” whereas it should read: *® “Also Some man is not 
white, Therefore a not-white thing is not a non-man.” On p. 244, the 
symbol “V” is used as the exclusive “or” (aut) and the symbol “ =” 
as the inclusive “or” (vel); yet on p. 248, within the same selection, 
the symbols are exactly reversed. 

With respect to substantive criticism, we must first consider the stated 


logic. Vide: Fr. Bochenski’s article “On the Categorical Syllogism,” 
Dominican Studies, I (1948) 16 ff. 

* John of St. Thomas, Ars Logica, Marietti edition (Turin, 1930) p. 47, 
col. 1. 
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purpose of the work, to make an “ attempt at providing a comprehensive 
cooperative frame for individual specialized studies ” (Preface, p. vii). 

Regarding the comprehensiveness of the frame, two omissions should 
be noted, even though this is an anthology of a unique nature. The 
first omission is that of Porphyry’s posing of the fundamental problem 
of the middle ages, the problem of universals,® and his treatment of the 
predicables in the Isagoge. The second omission is that of an appro- 
priate Leibniz selection.’ The inclusion of the Porphyry selection would 
Lave compensated for a lacuna in Readings in Logic with respect to the 
treatment of the predicables, and would in addition have presented to 
the student essential background knowledge—the nature of the problem 
of universals—for any “ individual specialized study” in the area of 
medieval logic. The Leibniz selection would have been of great value 
in indicating the historical antecedents of modern symbolic logic. 

Regarding the cooperativeness of the frame, one must consider the 

structure of the work. Houde divides the work into three parts. The 
first part is: “ On Universals and Statements” and contains selections 
from St. Thomas, William of Ockham, John of St. Thomas, P. T. Geach, 
et al. Of particular interest are the articles by Thompson on Aristotle’s 
square of opposition and Sisson on the copula in Aristotle and after- 
wards. 
The second part of the book is entitled: “On Arguments,” and 
includes selections from Aristotle, Albertus Magnus, as well as a work 
on demonstration attributed tentatively to St. Thomas. The inclusion 
of the Albertus Magnus selection is a real credit to Houde’s editorial 
ability. Albert is a philosopher and logician whose talents are not 
sufficiently appreciated by contemporaries. This second part also con- 
tains an article by Fr. Stakelum on the Galenian figure of the syllogism 
and an article on the modal syllogism by V. Cauchy. 

The third part of the work is: “ History of Logic and Contemporary 
Logic.” This last part of Readings in Logic is exceptionally good. 
It begins with an article on the Stoic indemonstrables by Fr. Stakelum, 
includes selections from Apuleius and Moses Maimonides and a “ Med- 


* Gilson writes on this point: “ It has often been said by historians, and 
not without good reasons, that the whole philosophy of the Middle Ages 
was little more than an obstinate endeavour to solve one problem—the 
problem of the Universals.” E, Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Eaper- 
tence (New York, 1937), p. 3. 

*E. g., P. Weiner Leibniz Selections (New York, 1952) would have been 
valuable in this connection, especially pp. 26 ff. 
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iaeval Outline of Formal Logic” by Vincent of Beauvais (in Latin). 
This section also includes a brief history of recent schools of logic by 
A. E. Avey, and a very lucid introduction to symbolic logic by H. 
Leblanc. 

Two selections from the third part of the book should be called to 
the reader’s attention. The first is H. Dooyeweerd’s “Logic as a 
Meaningful Structure,” which the editor appropriately enough describes 
as “ logic with metaphysics.” The implications of analogy for logic are 
here treated with penetrating insight. The second selection which should 
be noted is Fr. Bochenski’s “ Needs of the History of Formal Logic.” 
Those who work in the field of ancient or medieval logic are acutely 
aware of the need which Fr. Bochenski sharply depicts here. Those 
familiar with the field will agree with him when he says: 


Within this area practically everything is still to be done and the possi- 
bilities offered here for extremely fruitful production are many more than 


anywhere else. 


Fr. Bochenski ends with an appeal to professors to direct the attention 
of some of their better students to the possibilities which exists in this 
area. Those already in the field can only add “Amen.” 

Two points should be touched upon before an over-all evaluation of 
the book is given. The first relates to practical use in the classroom; 
the second relates to the “ meta-bibliography ” and exercises. 


Regarding the first, Readings in Logic is a practical classroom book. 
Whether it should be used as a complement to a standard text or by 
itself is, of course, optional with the instructor, Of particular value is 
the Maimonides’ selection which, with the understanding that Maimo- 
nides’ “All... not...” is to be taken as the traditional O proposition, 
will be found excellent for a clear and short review of some of the 
major topics of the course. The Leblanc selection is highly useful for 
an introduction to symbolic logic, and will be especially valuable for 
courses in general logic where both traditional and modern logic are 
combined. Judicious selection on the part of the instructor will yield 
many other articles of pedagogical value. 


With respect to the meta-bibliography and exercises, one may say that 
the bibliographical material is of value in even the graduate classroom. 
If the book should provoke the interest of the student—either graduate 


*I. M. Bochenski, op. cit., p. 242. 
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or undergraduate—the student is not left with a hunger for further 
readings and no means of satisfying it. This work is a veritable feast 
for the hungry bibliophile in logic. With respect to the exercises, one 
may only repeat what was said above: judicious selection on the part 
of the instructor will yield gratifying results. _(Parenthetically, on this 
subject of the exercises, those who have taught logic for any prolonged 
period have at one time or another come across a student who showed 
an exceptional aptitude for the subject, and who presented the instructor 
with the problem of giving to that student as much as possible without 
“ going over the heads” of the rest of the class. Houde seems to solve 
that long-standing problem by offering exercises, the “ level-of-demand ” 
of which can be set by the individual instructor for each student. The 
exercises, in short, place demands upon the students’ abilities, not 
merely on their memories.) | 

A general evaluation of the book is that it is excellent. With the 
technical corrections noted above, and the substantive criticism which 
has been made, with all the minus factors taken into account, one can 
still say—with pardonable pride in his own tradition—that the first 
anthology was compiled by a scholastic and that it was a work which 
indicated insight and circumspection on the part of the editor, Dr. 
Houde. 

In closing, one possible criticism of so scholarly a work must be 
anticipated. The criticism might be raised that this is a “ hard” book 
from which to teach. Ignoring the point that the teaching should be 
done by the teacher and not by the book, one may recall the words of 
Alfred North Whitehead on such a criticism: 


Whenever a book is written of real educational worth, you may be quite 
certain that some reviewer will say that it will be difficult to teach from it. 
Of course it will be difficult to teach from it. If it were easy, the book 
ought to be burned; for it cannot be educational. In education, as else- 
where, the broad primrose path leads to a nasty place. 


JOSEPH MULLALLY 
Queens College, 
New York City, N.Y. 
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Catholic Thought In Business and Economics. Edited by Brother 
La Salle Woelfel, C.S.C. Austin, Texas: St. Edward’s Uni- 


versity Press, 1959. Pp. xiv + 263. $2.75. 


The economic isolationist who upholds the theory that economies and 
morals are two divergent aspects of human activity, and that each in its 
respective activities should not trespass on the other’s sacrosanct field of 
inclusions, loses sight of the fundamental purpose of economics as being 
the means by which man might satisfy his material needs of life and 
living. Whether economies be considered in the Aristotelian concept of 
“care of the domestic household” or in the modern concept of the 
activities of production, distribution, exchange and consumption, it 
cannot escape the involvement of the free acts of man. “ Ethics is an 
art and science that deals with the moral rightness and wrongness of the 
conscious, free acts of man” (p. 209). Hence, “human acts encoun- 
tered in business are just as prone to possess aspects of moral rightness 
and wrongness as human acts encountered elsewhere” (p. ix). In the 
light of this inherent aspect of economic activity, economic problems 
are in part moral problems. 

“In order that man might attain to the happiness which was intended 
for him” (p. ix), it is necessary for man in society to seek means of 
intellectual, moral, physical and material perfection, Economies is the 
material means of satisfying human desires. It is that particular means 
whereby man might attain to material perfection. In virtue of its inte- 
gration, interaction and intercommunication with various other means 
requisite for human happiness, it is unreasonable to contend that 
economics has developed and exists in some sort of scientific vacuum. 
It has become increasingly more apparent in this day of “speed and 
space ” that there is a need for enrichment of economic activity by way 
of a consideration of and subsequent inclusion of moral principles. 
Brother Woelfel has helped to satisfy this need with his anthology of 
“the social directives as defined by Catholic theologians and other 
Catholic authoritative specialists ” (p. vi). 

The entire anthology proceeds to take up a number of the economic 
problems that perennially and presently confront us, and show how each 
of them involves in various ways a mixture of technical issues and 
fundamental moral choices. The thought of Pope Pius XII comprises 
much of the content of this book; and rightly so, since he was so 
“seriously and personally concerned over the effects of everyday social 
affairs on the lives of his children” (p. vi). From the writings of the 
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late Pontiff, Brother Woelfel has incorporated into his book twenty-five 
separate articles as reflecting the mind of the “ Pope of Peace.” These 
articles treat of such varied topics as: “ Economies and Man,” “ Func- 
tions of the Business Man,” “ The Small Business Manager,” “ Human 
Relations in Industry,” and “Automation.” Catholic social thought as 
found in the three papal encyclicals, Rerum Novarum (Leo XIII), 
Quadragesimo Anno (Pius XI), and Divini Redemptoris (Pius XI) are 
presented as representing “the core of modern Christian literature in 
the field of business and economies ” (p, x). Two articles by St. Thomas 
Aq®inas are found on “Loans and Interest,” and “On Buying and 
Selling.” 

As Chairman of the Division of Business Administration of St. 
Edward’s University, Brother Woelfel is in a position to be personally 
aware of the curricular needs of the student of business and economics. 
Though this work takes the form of a “ ready-reference” for student 
and professor, it places in the hands of all interested in the field of 
social thought a treasury which will help to determine the “ nature, 
scope, and scheme of values in business and economic activity ” (p. vi). 
In this light, its usefulness goes beyond merely that of the classroom. 
What Brother Woelfel has done in preparing this book will certainly 
be reflected in the economic curriculum as being an enrichment which 
heretofore has been unknown, To have within the confines of one book 
a wealth of social and moral principles such as here presented will most 
certainly be weleomed by student and professor alike. 

Although a few minor points of constructive criticism could be offered, 
the value of this book as fulfilling a dire need in its field outweighs any 
such suggestion. It can only be hoped that this book receives the use it 
could have in the discussion and resolution of economic problems that 
inherently demand a calling upon moral principle. 


Benepicr A. PaPARELLA 


Villanova University, 
Villanova, Pennsylvania. 
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Ethics and the Moral Life. By Bernard Mayo. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd.; New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 
$5.00. 


There exists a formula which a certain genre of positivistic-analytic 

philosophy adopts. First, take an important datum, one that plays a 
basic role in man’s life, Then write a few pages of irrelevancies 
centered around an admitted difficulty, such as the lack of unanimity 
among philosophers about the datum in question. These irrelevancies 
will frustrate any serious contemplation of the datum. Finally give a 
facile and slick explanation of the superficial aspects of the datum. 
If you take sufficient pains with step two, step three will be easy: your 
critics will be too stunned to reply. In the case of this book, the 
datum is nothing less than the problem of morality: good and evil in 
the actions, affections and attitudes of man. A serious study of this 
datum would insist on a long, thoughtful look at such evils as murders, 
lies, atrocities in concentration camps and the terrible pride of an Iago 
or Richard III. It would look likewise at such goods as moral courage 
in the fact of threats, justice meted out to poor persons, kindness, works 
of charity and the like. But the author, for all his obvious sincerity 
and energy, is simply incapable of a serious study of this kind. He is 
much too “ analytic,” too entrapped in the linguistic mania of many 
English-speaking philosophers. For him philosophy is ultimately lang- 
uage-analysis plus a bit of psychology to explain what motivates those 
who speak the sentences that philosophy must analyze. Using step two 
of the formula, therefore, the author announces his thesis: that there 
cannot possibly be any “absolute” moral standards or principles. 
Proof? Men disagree—and who’s to say which man is right? Thus, on 
page 41, he writes: 
For it is axiomatic that the absolute standard, being absolute, cannot be 
known, at least by human beings; for the actual standards which people 
adopt admittedly differ, so that either none of them is the absolute standard, 
or, at most, one of them is. And since there is no means of deciding who, 
if anyone, has access to the absolute standard, the situation is no better 
than if we admitted that no one has access to it. 


The author hastens to assure us, nonetheless, that each of us thinks 
that our own standard is the “true” one and that others are false 
insofar as they disagree with ours. But he chides those of us who 
interpret our own convictions about standards as evidence that the 
standards are really true. Such a pre-Humean attitude is, admittedly 
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... @ persuasive metaphysics, not only because it seems to underlie our 
unphilosophical talk about truth and the world, but because it affords us 
the satisfaction of holding that people who disagree with us are downright 
mistaken and not just of a different persuasion from ourselves (p. 55). 


He himself will not be so unmodest and metaphysical : 


I shall want to give an account of reason and truth in ethics which does 
not presuppose this easy but false metaphysical doctrine, but only a humbler, 
if less satisfying, alternative. This is, that all criteria of truth, validity, 
moral rightness and so on, are functions of the degree of agreement among 
classes of human beings (p. 55). 


Step three, therefore, is at hand: words like ought, good, ought not, 
evil must now be explained. The author must now show what these 
words “really ” mean and why we use them, There are, he explains, 
“rules” of morality. The very existence of these rules presupposes 
disagreement either real or expected. Thus, to say: “A man ought to 
tell the truth” presupposes that the rule giver expects the opposite 
opinion to be defended. Here then is what ought “ really ” means: “ in 
the absence of this ought you would normally act otherwise! ” 


The function of rules is to make people’s behaviour different from what it 
would be in the absence of the rules; but if people left to themselves 
always acted in a certain way, there would be no place for a rule to the 
effect that they should act in that way. Our ideal social group would, to 
the observer, have no morality because it would have no rules; and it would 
have no rules because there would be nothing to regulate (pp. 103-4). 


The author evidently misses the real point of the moral problem; he 
fails to grasp or even to suspect the existence of the inner goodness of 
certain morally relevant values, and the inner badness of certain dis- 
values, both of which carry with them the ought and ought not even when 
one responds as he should. What his own solution of morality amounts 
to is this: no one would urge another, say, to give alms, if the other 
is already giving alms. But even so, does it not remain true that it is 
good to give alms, that alms ought to be given even though they are 
given and no one dreams of speaking the opposite opinion? His 
preoccupation with speech and his turning away from the data them- 
selves have caused the author to give an empty and falsified view of a 
problem too precious to be given so summary a dismissal. 


A. Marra 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York. 
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Logic as a Human Instrument. By Francis H. Parker and Henry 
B. Veatch. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. Pp. 
xvii + 422, with index. $5.50. 


The place of logic in philosophy has long been a debatable issue. 
Some regard it as essentially a practical discipline, an instrument for 
the education of the student in the principles of correct thinking, and 
a science that is as formal in nature as mathematics. Others are 
equally convinced that logic is an integral part of philosophy itself 
and that its function should be primarily that of introducing the student 
to philosophy. The authors of this text endorse this second objective. 
They believe that it is not necessary that “logic first take a vow of 
philosophical poverty before it can rightly became logic” (p. xi) and 
they object vigorously to the almost exclusive formalism of modern 
logic. However, they recognize the values of the formal and practical 
aspects of logic. Consequently, although placing the primary emphasis 
on the philosophical bases of formal logic and the need to develop logic 
as a humanistic study, they have retained the essentials of the tradi- 
tional formal logic. Their undertaking is an ambitious one, but on 
the whole the authors are to be commended for achieving their 
objective. Whether logicians and teachers of logie will agree with this 
objective and the manner in which it is carried out will be largely a 
matter of one’s personal preferences and philosophical position. 

The text is divided into three principal divisions, dealing successively 
with concepts, propositions, and arguments. The first division has 
several chapters devoted to an analysis of concepts with the customary 
material on predicables, categories, definition, ete. Most noteworthy 
here is an excellent defense of the concept of substance and an out- 
standing account of the origin and nature of concepts, the latter being 
particularly timely in view of the recently revived interest in the 
problem of universals. The fallacies of ambiguity with some refresh- 
ingly original examples are developed in a chapter on “ Concepts in 
Use,” but it is disappointing to find that the fallacies of composition 
and division and most of the extra dictione fallacies are omitted. 

Introducing the second division of the text the authors point out 
the necessity of supplementing the concept with the proposition in 
order that there may be true knowledge. This is followed by an 
excellent discussion of the distinction between essence and existence, 
although it may be a rather formidable topic for students. Rejecting 
summarily the view that existence is a predicate, the authors develop 
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the thesis that concepts are intentions of essences and propositions are 
intentions of existence. That propositions are “an appropriate in- 
strument for the apprehension of existence” (p. 104) is certainly 
questionable and the authors’ justification of this point is a little 
cumbersome and unclear. The analysis here may be a little too difficult 
for the student without some additional background material on 
epistemology. 

Another area for disagreement lies with the contention of the authors 
that the relation of the subject and predicate terms in the proposition 
is one of identity. It is argued that although there is a difference 
between the subject and predicate terms, since obviously their meaning 
is not the same, nevertheless the terms designate the same things and 
in this sense may be said to be identical. The problem is not too well 
clarified by the illustration “ Some men are bald,” for although such 
a proposition indicates that the significance of the two terms is quite 
different, the designation of the terms is hardly the same unless it is 
specified that the predicate term is meant to apply only to men. In 
any event the whole issue is debatable and certainly should be provo- 
cative of much class discussion. 

Regardless of these disagreements and difficulties, the authors are 
to be commended for their clear formulation of the different forms of 
the proposition, the excellent analysis of the linguistic difficulties found 
in certain types of expressions, the succinct and comprehensive pre- 
sentation of the various types of immediate inference (the solution to 
the problem of inversion seems somewhat weak), and the application 
of the Venn diagrams. 

The third division of the text is concerned with Argument. This 
reviewer would have preferred more material on the nature of formal 
arguments and proofs, but this is a matter of personal preference. 
There are two excellent chapters on the analysis of causes and on 
nominalism, The nature of inductive inference is dealt with very 
thoroughly even though it is difficult to share the optimism expressed 
by the authors at the close of chapter eighteen that “at long last we 
have done with” the difficulties of inductive inference. Nor are we 
convinced that the problems of induction rest on certain nominalistic 
presuppositions and that inductive arguments are not to be judged by 
the same standards of validity and ecogency as deductive arguments. 
It is not, we believe, that induction does not have to meet the same 
standards of cogency as deduction but rather that it cannot. 

The authors again insist upon the central importance of the relation 
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of identity and maintain that it “ will provide a key to an understand- 
ing of mediation in logical arguments just as it provided the key to an 
understanding of concepts and propositions” (p. 244). They declare 
that instead of asserting in a formal argument that the minor term 
may be included in the middle term and the middle term in the major 
term, we ought to assert that it is because the minor term has been 
identified with the middle term and the middle with the major term, 
that we may then identify the minor term with the major term. This 
is highly debatable and may easily lead to certain difficulties for the 
student, particularly when the syllogism is illustrated by Euler circles 
or Venn diagrams. 

Except for an occasional brevity of treatment, the more formal 
aspects of arguments are presented very clearly and substantially in a 
series of chapters dealing with the syllogism, the enthymeme and 
sorites, and the hypothetical and disjunctive syllogisms. A slight con- 
cession is made to modern logic with the introduction of the truth 
tables, but little explicit instruction is given for their construction. 
Also the truth tables are needlessly complicated through the necessity 
of constructing tables of eight rows for two variables in order to bring 
out the distinction between causal and conditional propositions. 

The concluding chapters are concerned with the verification of hypo- 
theses and offer little that is new or challenging. The inevitable and 
apparently irrepressible methods of Mill appear in the final chapter. 
Typographical errors in the text seem to be few in number. We 
observed on p. 128 ‘ outselves’ for ‘ ourselves’ and on p. 201 PIS for 
PiS. 

Joun A. Movurant 


Pennsylvania State University, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


A History of Philosophy, Volume IV Descartes to Leibniz. By 
Frederick Copleston, S.J., Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Press, 1959. Pp. xi +- 370, with index. $4.50. 

A History of Philosophy, Volume V Hobbes to Hume. By 


Frederick Copleston, S.J., Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Press, 1959. Pp. 394, with index. $4.75. 


In volumes I, II and III of his history of philosophy Fr. Copleston 
examined the philosophy of Greece and Rome (volume I) and of the 
medieval period—Augustine to Scotus (volume II) and Ockham to 
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Suarez (volume III). With volumes IV and V he moves into the 
modern period in the history of philosophy. (“ Modern” is used here 
simply as a term to distinguish between medieval and post-medieval 
philosophy.) 

In a preface to volume IV Fr. Copleston outlines his plans for 
volumes IV, V and VI, with volume IV devoted to the continental 
rationalists of the pre-Kantian period—Descartes to Leibniz, volume V 
to the development of British empiricism—Hobbes to Hume, and 
Volume VI to the philosophy of the French and German Englighten- 
ment, to the philosophy of history in Vico, Herder, Condorcet and 
Lessing, and the system of Immanuel Kant. 

The introduction to volume IV includes a laudable analysis of the 
relations among the philosophers to be considered in volumes IV, V 
and VI. In addition to the value which this introduction has in 
itself, its significance is enhanced by the fact that volume V does not 
have and volume VI (presumably) will not have any introduction. 

Three admirable characteristics of both volume IV and volume V 
appear in this introduction to volume IV. For one thing, Fr. Copleston 
strikes a fine balance between objectivity and criticism (presenting 
well the teachings of the philosophers considered, along with a 
Thomistic interpretation of these teachings). Further, he displays an 
ever-present awareness of the continuity in the history of philosophy 
(in addition to the novelty which is more apparent in the philosophy 
of the 17th and 18th centuries). Finally, the author presents cogent 
studies of the influences which various philosophers of this period 
exerted on one another. (These philosophers in volume IV include 
Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz, each of whom he examines extensively 
and in detail, and Pascal and Malebranche, both of whom he treats 
of briefly and in summary; and volume V includes Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume studied carefully and the Cambridge Platonists, 
Boyle and Newton viewed summarily.) 

Fr. Copleston notes that the philosophical positions formulated by 
the thinkers examined in volume IV and V were in many ways fresh 
and original achievements. Working for the most part outside the 
universities, their thought was independent (perhaps more in intention 
than in fact on some points) of the teachings of the Greek and 
medieval philosophers. Further, the continental rationalists were pro- 
foundly impressed and considerably influenced by the mathematical 
side of the new science of their day, while the British empiricists 
were similarly affected by the experimental side of this science. 
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The author characterizes with lucidity and precision the rationalist 
position; and he summarizes with facility the relations among the 
philosophical positions of Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz. Concerning 
the last point, Fr. Copleston affirms that continental rationalism can 
be understood as a development of Cartesianism, with Spinoza develop- 
ing Cartesianism from the static point of view and Leibniz developing 
Cartesianism from the dynamic point of view. This point is explained 
carefully and is of value as showing something of the relations among 
these philosophers. However, it appears that the explanation is perhaps 
a bit too facile. 

However, in volume IV this possible oversimplification is rare. As 
a rule, Fr. Copleston’s discussions of the relations among various 
philosophers are both subtle and illuminating. Among many examples 
are his commentaries on how the Aristotelian and scholastic doctrines 
of form and finality influenced the philosophy of Leibniz, on the 
similarities between Spinoza’s ideal of knowledge and that of Plato, 
on the relations between the mathematical method of Descartes and 
that of Spinoza, and on the differences between Descartes (a thinker 
who happened to be a Christian) and Pascal (a thinker whose 
Christianity “is the inspiration of his thought and unifies his outlook 
on the world and man”). 

The teachings of the philosophers considered in volume V are not 
so closely interrelated as are those of some of the philosophers which 
Fr. Copleston examined in volume IV (for example the aforementioned 
ties among the rationalists Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz). However, 
the negative effect which the political philosophy of Hobbes had on 
that of Locke, and the positive effect which the epistemology of 
Locke exerted on that of Hume are both explained well. 

Finally it might be noted that regarding the teachings of the phi- 
losophers considered in volume IV (e. g., Descartes on method, Spinoza 
on substance and its attributes, Leibniz on his monadology) and in 
volume V (e.g., Hobbes’ “atomic individualism” and his theory of 
the artificial state, Locke on simple and complex ideas and on primary 
and secondary qualities, Hume on relations of ideas and his analysis 
of causality), Fr. Copleston’s expositions are sound and intelligible, 
though at times perhaps a bit labored, with discussions in unnecessary 
detail of matters quite familiar to most philosophers and, sometimes, 
almost obvious in themselves. 


Joun H. Happox 
Texas Western College, 
Bl Paso, Tewas. 
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An Approach to the Metaphysics of Plato through the Parmenides. 
By William F. Lynch. Washington: Georgetown University 
Press, 1959. Pp. xiii + 255. $6.00. 


No dialogue of Plato has run so wide a gamut of interpretations as 
the Parmenides. In view of its own intricate reasoning and the mul- 
tiply divergent results of the study heaped upon it, it requires not only 
unusual courage in a new commentator, but also tremendous intel- 
lectual labor of which only a small part can come to the surface in 
a readable book of less than three hundred pages. In the present work, 
according to the title, it is envisaged as an approach to the over-all 
metaphysical teaching of Plato, in the sense of “a kind of textbook 
summary of Plato’s metaphysics” (p. vii). 

Fr. Lynch’s book, however, is by no means drafted as a novice’s intro- 
duction to the niceties of Platonic thought. It presupposes in the reader 
a considerable acquaintance with the other dialogues and with modern 
Platonic scholarship. It is a philosophical rather than a textual study, 
seeking positive metaphysical doctrine. To this extent it opposes 
Neoplatonic, anti-Eleatic, and purely logical interpretations of the 
dialogue. It is written in a straightforward, lively style that expresses 
the author’s mind with enviable clarity and in current philosophical 
vocabulary. It accepts the literary unity of the Parmenides, gives a 
short introduction on theme and method (pp. 3-19), treats the first 
half of the dialogue briefly as a dramatic preparation (pp. 23-44), 
and then devotes itself to an investigation of the eight Hypotheses. 
In substance, therefore, it is a metaphysical study of the second half 
of the Parmenides. 

The investigation finds that Hypothesis I “is completely affirmative 
and only superficially negative” (p. 45), and that the one of this 
Hypothesis “does exist” (p. 93). Of such a one there can be no 
knowledge, because knowledge cannot attain any object in “ sheer 
indivisibility and simplicity ” but is always “in terms of the one and 
multiple” (p. 86). Hypothesis II goes on to establish that “every 
such one also contains a multiplicity of some kind” (p. 97) and so is 
knowable (p. 136). Hypothesis IIA shows that “the meaning of the 
denial of the predication of either of a pair of contraries to the instant 
is that in this case being is mysteriously and transitionally suspended 
between two such self-identities ” (p. 144). Hypothesis III reveals that 
“the principle of unity is not distinct from its parts” (p. 156), IV 
deals with the unlimited, and in V relative non-being makes possible 
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multiplicity and motion. VI denies the pairs of contrary predicates 
as well as knowledge to a one equated with nothing, VII manifests the 
doza as “ an illegitimate and impossible predication of contrary pairs ” 
(p. 222), and VIII climaxes the series by making “ the one the source 
of the being of the many” (p. 229). Taken all together, the eight 
Hypotheses explain the nature of a one (p. 247). 

These attractive results demand cool checking against the dialogue’s 
text. In the text, the treatment of the first Hypothesis proceeds from 
a one that is in no way multiple. It shows unreservedly that such a 
one neither exists nor is one. The reason given for its unknowability 
is not any “sheer indivisibility” but expressly its non-being (Par., 
141E-142A). The directly opposite conclusions reached by Fr. Lynch 
nowhere emerge from the text, nor has a careful re-reading of his 
diseussion been able to show the present reviewer that they are being 
drawn from it by any process of “analysis” (p. viii). They seem 
rather to be read into it from other Platonie sources, giving the 
impression that Plato’s more general metaphysical teachings are being 
used as the approach to the Parmenides, and not vice versa. Corre- 
spondingly, Hypothesis II in the text proceeds from a one that 
partakes of being, and concludes that pairs of contrary predicates are 
applicable to it. Such a one is knowable because it has being (155D). 
Nothing is brought to light from the text to indicate that what Plato 
is trying to teach here is the doctrine “ Knowledge is always knowledge 
of a one-many” (p. 136). A similar critique applies in varying 
degrees to the book’s treatment of all the other Hypothesis—notably 
to the illegitimate nature of the doxastic predication in Hypothesis VII, 
less stringently to the treatment of Hypothesis V where the close con- 
nection with the Sophist bears out the correctness of the author’s 
general views on the topics concerned. 

Some loose ends in the treatment, moreover, give pause for philoso- 
phic wonder. The unlimited dichotomy of a one that exists (142D- 
144E) is found to be “rather artificial dialectic” and “a kind of 
symbolism ” (p. 109); yet it is the same kind of reasoning that allows 
an existent one to be a plurality and ground the whole Hypothesis. 
The texts showing that two different things are like each other in so 
far as they possess the same character “ difference” or “ otherness,” 
and so on (147C-148D), are regarded as “ predominantly ‘ clever’ and 
somewhat sophistical” (p. 124). They have been signalized in the past 
as an outstanding instance that Plato is trying to be funny. Yet the 
reasoning has identical cogency with the requirement of a special form 
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for a thing to be the same as itself and of another special form to 
be other than anything else, a cogency upon which much of the subse- 
quent reasoning in the Hypotheses depends. These, and certain features 
of extension like roundness and straightness (pp. 113-114) in objects 
treated in the text as though on the level of Platonic forms, are not 
satisfactorily resolved into the “consistent explanation” (p. vii) 
sought by the author. It would be considerably less than gracious to 
pass from what has been done to what one would like to see done, 
especially where an “ ocean of discourse” (Par., 137A) is explored in 
so short a voyage. Yet the unassimilated items do provoke wonder— 
should not the rich participation discussions in the first part of the 
Parmenides be fully exploited instead of comparatively disregarded in 
the belief “that a good number, if not all, of these arguments are 
partly verbal and to a degree superficial” (p. 43)? Could not the 
fragments of Xeno and Melissus perhaps throw much light on the 
arguments from dichotomy, plurality, and place? Might not the 
fragments of Anaxagoras on participation in the great and in the 
small and in other characteristics illumine the difficult sections of the 
dialogue on greatness and smallness, and incidentally the problems of 
sameness and otherness? It can scarcely be without significance that the 
philosophers whose interest prompted a long journey for the purpose of 
hearing the discourse are represented as coming from Clazomenae 
(126AB). There is also the query, paradoxical though it may seem, 
whether a metaphysical dialogue can hope to be a proper approach to a 
metaphysics like that of Plato. . 

Within the limits assigned to this review the book can be touched 
upon only in some of its more prominent features, and in regrettably 
staccato fashion. In these and in a wealth of other philosophical detail 
it never for a moment becomes dull. There may be serious reservations 
concerning its method, and minor ones regarding particular statements 
throughout its course. The reservations do not detract from the interest- 
ing and thought-provoking nature of the study. Nor do they at all pre- 
vent deep admiration and wholehearted acceptance of the author’s basic 
intuition, which is worked out as his final conclusion—the combined 
series of Hypotheses in the latter section of the Parmenides is “ the 
Platonic definition of a one” (p. 250). 

There is a short bibliography (pp. 251-255). An index to a work 
like this should hardly be considered a luxury. 


JosePH Owens, C. Ss. R. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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